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Late Items... 


* WASHINGTON: House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn predicts Congressional 
approval of a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill this session. 

* Following the White House Con- 
ference’s call for more Federal aid, 
President Eisenhower will ask for a 
five-year $1.25 billion grant-and-loan 
program for school construction. This 
is an increase over last year's proposal. 

* ALBANY: The State Board of 
Regents recommends that $975,000 be 
appropriated for educational TV sta- 
tions in New York City and Albany. 

* MOSCOW: This year, Russia will 
turn out 760,000 specialists with “high 
school” (technicum) and college edu- 
cations—120,000 more than last year. 
On the home front, U.S. colleges will 
award bachelor, master, and doctorate 
degrees to about 475,000 students, 


Help Wanted 


The fact that the Russians are out- 
stripping the U. S. in turning out sci- 
entists, engineers and political warfare 
technicians is not new. But what the 
Reds’ super-training drive may mean 
within a decade is new. 

Secretary of State Dulles is deeply 
troubled that in five years or so Russia 
will be exporting surplus technical ex- 
perts to underdeveloped countries while 
the U. S, may not have enough to meet 
domestic needs. 

“Unless immediate steps are taken to 
correct this,” said Lewis L. Strauss, 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman, 
“a situation, already dangerous 
could become disastrous.” 

How badly is the U. S. falling down 
on the job of preparing scientists and 
engineers? According to Strauss, fewer 
than half of our high schools teach 
either physics or chemistry, Within the 
last five years the number of qualified 
high school science teachers has 
dropped 53 per cent. We are turning 
out only half the scientists and engi- 
neers we need. 

The reason the nation’s top level pol- 
icy makers are urging the schools to 
step up science programs stems from a 
new turn in the cold war—the fact that 
the Soviets are fast approaching the 
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Herblock, Washington Post & Times Herald 
“Something seems to have stunted them.” 


point where they can infiltrate underde- 
veloped areas by exporting their scien 
tists and technicians. 

Help from industry: National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers recommends 
that industries help schools on a local 
level by lending scientists, sponsoring 
Business-Industry-Education Days, set- 
ting up lecture courses, offering appren- 
tice-type programs for science and 
technology students, giving dollar aid 
to school laboratories, furnishing schol- 
arships, stocking school libraries with 
technical books. For free copy of 
N.A.M. report, Tomorrow's Scientists 
and Engineers, write N.A.M., 2 East 
48th Street, New York City. 


Mental Health 


Teachers “general lay 
practitioners in mental health,” says Dr. 
Robert G. Foster of the Menninger 
Foundation. The staggering number of 
mental health cases in U. S. (one out 
of every 17, according to Foster) re 
quires teachers to spot a troubled child 
and call in professional help. 

Warns Dr. Foster: educators should 
not attempt to play the role of psychia- 
trist or analyst. 

In Iowa City, classroom experiments 
are now under way at the grade school 
level to teach youngsters to understand 
why people behave as they do. 


should be 





Special School Equipment Section... 


How Do You Rate? 


You rate fine as a teacher if you like 
children, feel personally secure, and are 
well-organized, according to a Colum- 
bia Teachers College study by Dr 
Percival M. Symonds. Dr. Symonds de 
termined a good teacher's characteristics 
by interviewing 453 pupils of 32 junior 
high teachers 

The pupils were asked to rate their 
teachers on such questions as: Which 
of your teachers makes the work most 
interesting? Which understands you best 
and likes you most? 

After the teachers were rated accord 
ing to pupils’ reactions, a number of 
those from the top and bottom of the 
ladder were observed. Conclusions: su 
perior teachers like pupils, respect them 
as individuals, have _ well-disciplined 
classrooms. Inferior teachers scold, nag, 
bully, threaten students, use sarcasm 
and ridicule 

In another study of makes a 
good teacher, Gordon M. Harrington 
Connecticut Department of Education, 
advises teachers to smile, smile, smile 
In his study, Smiling as a Measure of 
Teacher Effectiveness, he says that the 
number of teacher smiles is a good 
measure of teaching effectiveness, Con- 
cludes Harrington: We need more re 
search on smiling. 


School Crisis Q& A 


(The following is reprinted by special 
permission from a column by James 
Reston, Chief of the Washington Bu 
reau, The New York Times.) 


what 


Every Wednesday morning at the 
John Eaton Grade School in Washing 
ton, the third row in the fourth grade 
brings in “news”, for discussion, and 
this week one of the topics was “the 
school problem.” Accordingly, Thomas 
Busey Reston, aged 9, came home with 
some questions 

Q: What causes the school problem 
anyway? A: The kids—too many kids. 

Q: Well, Robin Goosins says that the 
problem is that there aren't enough 
teachers and schools. A: That's right. 
We need a lot 
need over 140,000 more teachers this 
year just to take care of the shortage 


more schools and we 


STARTS ON PAGE 6-T 
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Its going to get a lot worse... . Ten 
years from now , when you are in 
college, the Government figures there 
will be 12 million more Americans in 
schools and colleges than there are now, 

QV: Are the Republicans to blame for 
all this? A: No, Democrats have chil- 
dren, too. It's an old custom, The Re- 
publicans call it private enterprise 

QO: Were better 
were a boy? A; Well, of course, every 
thing was better when I was a boy. The 
girls were prettier, teachers made more 
money than ditch diggers, boys were 
politer to their elders and people paid 
more for schools than for automobiles. 


schools when you 





How Do YOU 
Choose A 
Texthook? 


Q: If there aren't enough teachers 
and schools, why don’t we fix it? Are 
we too poor? A; No, the country is 
richer now than it ever was in its his- 
tory, richer than any country ever was 
in the history of the world. 

Q: Well, why don’t we build more 
schools and not as many automobiles? 
A: Because the American people want 
automobiles than they 
schools, I guess. 

Q: Well, if the teachers are leaving 
when more boys and girls are coming 
to school, and the Government won't 
build schools and the people won't 
spend their money to build them, what 


more want 





No question about it—this picture does not illustrate your method of 
choosing a text! You are aware of the many important elements that 
should be present in the text you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive format, durable binding, 
appealing page design, and strong legible type. You are entitled to the 
most convenient and efficient organization of text material, as well as 
accurate information in which you can have confidence. These features, 
along with the most modern and effective teaching aids available, are 
the elements which have built the Macmillan reputation for over a 
half-century of textbook publishing. Macmillan texts are planned with 
you in mind; they are designed to help you teach. 





THE MACMILLAN 


ENGLISH SERIES 
Primary through High School 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE 
High School Dramatics 


The 


See for yourself — inquire about 


To: The Macmillan Company Dept, STE 
60 Fifth Avenue, ew York 11, N. Y. 


| Please send me full information about: 


C) THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM, 1956 Edition 
ON STAGE, EVERYONE 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


JOURNALISM 
1956 Edition 


SPEAK UP! 
High School Speech 
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C) SPEAK UP! 
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will happen? A: Well, if it goes on long 
enough, we'll develop into a nation of 
nitwits. A nitwit is a man who builds 
better roads and faster cars for juvenile 
delinquents and then drafts them into 
the army to fight for things they don't 
understand. 

Q: Could I ask one more question? 
A: Sure. 

Q: What's planned parenthood? 


Scholastic Awards 


What are your students doing to pro 
mote better citizenship in your com 
munity? If they're carrying on some 
worth-while project there’s a chance of 
their winning one of Scholastic Maga 
zines’ A. K. Oliver Citizenship Awards 
which total $1,500. Or one of your 
seniors may qualify for the A. K. Oliver 
Scholarship of $1,000 

The Citizenship awards will be made 
for constructive school or community 
activities enlisting the interest and par- 
ticipation of a considerable part of the 
student body. Twenty of the 30 awards 
of $50 each will be for projects spon 
sored by accredited student councils. 
Closing date for reports is April 15. For 
information, Mr. M. Van Pool, 
National Association of Student Coun 
cils, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Non-student 
groups should write: A. K. Oliver Citi 
zenship Awards, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 36. 

The 1956 $1,000 scholarship is open 
to high school seniors who are mem- 
of the National Honor Society, 
rank among upper 15 per cent of their 
class, and pass with distinction a Gen 
eral Aptitude Test. Address inquiries to 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, The Scholarship 
Board, National Association of Second 
ary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Both 
awards are being offered in the mem- 
ory of Augustus K. Oliver, for 30 years 
a director of Scholastic Magazines. 


write 


council 


bers 


. 
Closing date for Scholastic Writing 
Awards, sponsored by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., is March 1. Prizes 


will be given for student short stories, 
essays, articles, and dramatic 
scripts. 

Contest rules booklets available from 


Scholastic Magazines. 


poems, 


Conventions 
Jan, 29-Feb. 4 (Chicago): American 


Library Assn. midwinter meeting. 
Feb. 18-23 (Atlantic City): American 
Assn. of School Administrators. 
Feb. 24-29 (Chicago): National Assn. 
of Secondary School Principals. 
March 19-23 (New York City): Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 





. 
College Sights Up 

Two major U. S. universities have 
served notice on the nation’s high 
schools: standards for college-bound 
youngsters will have to be raised. 
N.Y.U.’s_ vice-chancellor Carroll  V. 
Newsom says that the colleges no long- 
er have time to make up “deficiencies” 
in the educational backgrounds of their 
students. “Coherent and unified pro- 
grams of study” should be worked out 
between secondary schools and colleges, 
Dr. Newsom advises, particularly in the 
fields of English and mathematics. 

As added emphasis on Dr. Newsom’s 
statement, the Univ. of Ill. plans to 
drop its “high school level” English 
course, because the course is not the 
job of the University. 


Words... .Words 


How good is your pronunciation? If 
you can read the following vocabulary 
twister aloud without faltering, you 
might qualify as a radio announcer. (It 
is an actual test given to announcer 


tell you that I've given precedence to 
the study of genealogy. But since my 
father’s demise, it has been my vagary 
to remain incognito, because of an in- 
explicable, lamentable and irreparable 
family schism, It resulted from a heinous 
crime, committed at our domicile by 
an impious scoundrel. To err is human 

. but this affair was so grievous that 
only my inherent acumen and consum 
mate tact saved me.” 


So you pride yourself on being a 
literary expert? Clifton Fadiman threw 
these literary quiz questions at noted 
writers attending the NCTE luncheon: 

1. Identify these book characters: The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, The Man 
in the Brooks Brothers Shirt, The Wom- 
an in White. 2. In what plays do these 
offstage noises occur: a. Funeral march 
by a band while adults face away from 
the audience and children continue to 
play. b. A man stands in a modern 
drawing room while offstage there is 
the sound of a horsedrawn coach rolling 
over gravel. 3. Name these aunts: a. In- 
terested in public schools. b. Who 
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Attic Papers Case 


If you happen to have any old Ameri 
can historical documents, look out! 
Uncle Sam may be knocking on your 
door. Three years ago a relative of the 
late Mrs. Burnside Foster was rummag 
ing in her St. Paul (Minn.) attic and 
found 67 “yellowed blotted sheets.’ 
They turned out to be documents of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, Now, the 
Federal Government, the Minnesota 
Historical Society and heirs of the late 
Mrs. Foster are waging a three-way 
battle for possession. 


High School Forum 


Thirty-three secondary school students 
from 33 countries have arrived in this 
country as delegates to the annual Neu 
York Herald Tribune High School 
Forum for 1956. 

After an orientation period at Sarah 
Lawrence College, the students will live 
as guests in the homes of U. S. host 
students, attending high school in host 
communities, 


Throughout the period the students 
will take part in forum discussions on 
topics of international and educational 
interest, with weekly telecasts over 
WOR-.-TYV. Scholastic Magazines will co- 
operate with the Herald Tribune in 


candidates at a New York radio station.) 

“The old man, with the flaccid face 
and dour expression, grimaced when 
asked if he were conversant with zool- 
ogy, mineralogy, or the culinary arts. 
‘Not to be secretive, he said, ‘I may 


hated donkeys. c. Usually played by a 
man. 
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PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE meets the 
most exacting requirements of the 
professional and educational record- 
ist at minimum cost. Known the world 
over for its matchless performance 
and consistent, uniform quality. On 
1%4-mil acetate base, in all standard 
reel sizes. 
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FOUR WAYS to get the most 
out of your tape recorder... 


AUDIOTAPE ON 1'/,-MIL MYLAR® with the newly expanded line 


is a premium-quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechani- 
cal strength and immunity to temper- 
ature and humidity. Will not dry out 
or embrittle with age. Available in 
600 ft. to 5000 ft. reels, 


sy ape 


of professional quality 





LR AUDIOTAPE on 1-mil “Mylar” 
gives you superb Audiotape perform- 
ance, plus 50% more recording time 
per reel. The strong, super-durable 
polyester film base assures trouble- 
free operation even under the most 
severe conditions of heat and 
humidity. 


Hest four “teaching tools” enable you to get the 
oe out of your tape recorder—the most faithful 
reproduction of the original sound, as well as the 
maximum recording time for your particular appli- 


cation. Regardless of base material, there's only 
one Audiotape quality—the very finest that can pos- 
sibly be produced. Ask for it by name on your 
next requisition, 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 


SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on '4-mil 
“Mylar” gives you twice as much 
recording time per reel as standard 
plastic-base tape. Suitable for ex- 
tended-play applications where tape 
tension is not excessive. Available in 
1200 ft. on 5” reel and 2400 fi. on 
7” reel. 

* Trademark, DuPont polyester film 
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Teachers | 
Here's your FREE 
“Textbook” for a 

Good Grooming 
Course | 


I T'S yours for the asking! This 
authoritative new booklet helps you 
teach your students the importance of 
good grooming. It’s done in entertain- 
ing comic -strip style and teaches boys 
an earnest lesson —- that good groom- 
ing habits are essential to success. 


OEVELOPEO BY TEACHERS 


This booklet was produced by 
Pictorial Media Inc., with the as- 
sistance of practicing teachers, and 
has been tested with excellent results 
in hundreds of classrooms. In story 
form, it demonstrates to boys trom 12 
to 17 the social advantages of good 
qreomies habits such as neatness in 
ress, hair, dental care, bathing, etc. 
TEACHER'S AID 

fomen J. Heaphy, B.S.,M.5S. Curricu- 
um Coordinator, Board of Education 
of New York City, has written a bro- 
chure of suggestions for teachers to 
accompany this booklet. Mail coupon 
below and we'll send you a supply of 
booklets plus a copy of the brochure 
for teacher's use. It's FREE, a public 
service of the Wildroot Company. 


Get your free 
copies today! 
Mail this 


coupon! 


| program on U. 





| forum of the series will be held at the 
| Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
| March 24. 


sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin 
| A year-long celebration is now under 
| way 


Institute, 


Purkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| cation Week will be 


| science. 
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entertaining the students at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in preparing a forum 
S. high schools at the 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, Feb. 21. The climactic 


New York, on 


In Brief 


Columbia Records has a new record- 
ing idea, “Auravision,” which combines 
a recording, pictures and print all on 
the same surface 


This week marks the 250th anniver- 





For classroom materials write: | 
250th Anniversary Committee, Franklin | 
20th and Benjamin Franklin 


New feature of 1956 American Edu 
“National Teachers 
Nov. 16, a day of nation- | 


Day,” Friday, 


| al tribute to teachers 


Students in 66 small (350 or less) 
high schools in 12 states are taking part | 
in a unique reading experiment—the 
traveling science library. Purpose of 
program, sponsored by the American 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
is to stimulate student interest in 


Proposal under study in Tappan, 
N. Y., would assess the builder of every 
new home $500 for school costs. 


Don't Miss... 


e How to Get Better Schools, by 
David Dreiman (Harper & Bros., $3.50), 
Shows how communities can work to 
better their school system 

e “Teachers Are Off Their Rockers 
in Seattle,” by J. E. Logan, Nov. Clear- 
ing House, tells how Seattle teachers 





enrich their retirement years. 

e Your high school seniors will be 
particularly interested in “Can You Get 
a Scholarship?” in Changing Times, | 
Kiplinger magazine (Dec.). | 

e What is the cultural significance of 
comic strips? Ignatius G. Mattingly ex- 
plains in his article “Some Cultural | 
Aspects of Serial Cartoons,” Harper's | 
(Dee.). 

e Want to improve your reading 
speed? See George Spache’s article in 
The High School Journal (Nov.), pub- 
lished by the Univ, of North Carolina 
Press. Entire issue deals with improved 
reading practices and programs. 

e Chocolate—The Flavor of Friend- 
ship Around the World, illustrated 
booklet on the story of chocolate, Free 
in classroom quantities from the Nestle 





Co., White Plains, N. Y 


iS YOURS 
for selling only 50 boxes 

of our 300 greeting card line. 
And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 


| It costs you nothing to try. | 


Last yeor some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do _ too. No experience necessary. 
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Wire tracks for skylight shade prevents stray light seepage. 
What you should know about... 
CLASSROOM DIMOUT 


By CARL J. ALLEN 


NE of the most significant changes taking place in the 

classroom is the increasing use of audio-visual mate- 
rials. Today’s teachers are showing six times as many edu- 
cational films as they showed in 1940. And many of these 
teachers are being asked to make recommendations for the 
equipment they need and how they want their new class- 
rooms planned, or their old ones remodeled. What this 
means is that teachers today should have some knowledge 
about a properly lighted classroom 

While lamps, projectors, and screens have been im- 
proved, school planners think that it is no longer necessary 
or desirable to darken classrooms when films are shown 
As a result, many new schools are being turned over to 
teachers without adequate provisions for darkening class- 
rooms. Universally, the teachers are finding it difficult to 
give audio-visual presentations in their new classrooms be- 
cause of the stray daylight falling on the screen 

To cope with the probiem, you 
should know the importance of proper 
room darkening and lighting. Your goal 
should be not to produce a blackout, 
but an effective dimout. It does not 
take much stray light to dilute a pro- 
jected image to the point where it loses 
significant detail. 

A major problem in deciding how 
much of a dimout you need is the great 
variation in daylight. For example, on 
a good sunlit day the outdoor illumina- 
tion may drop to 100 footcandles, Day- 
light projection can be satisfactory if 
you are projecting a black and white 
line image and the day is not too bright. 
But if you attempt to show a color film 
with the sun shining directly on the 
windows, even with typical roller shades 
drawn, the conditions may be entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

The simplest answer where individual 
windows are concerned is the use of 

(Continued on page 16-T) 
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New venetians 
seal out light. 


This could be the 


MOST IMPORTANT LESSON 


YOU'LL EVER TEACH! 


NEW CARTOON BOOK TEACHES SAFE DRIVING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS—IS ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 


Cars are not the killers. 
Improperly trained drivers or 
drivers with reckless, insane 
attitudes are responsible for 
the mounting, tragic slaugh- 
ter on the nation’s highways. 
Each yeor 1,400,000 in- 
juries and deaths are caused 
by highway accidents. Young 
drivers, mostly in their teens, 
are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that 
cause death. 
“Tommy Gets the Keys,” 
— a new, free, 32-page, four- 
color cartoon book educates teen-age drivers in the safe 
and sane operation of an automobile. The book inspires 
young people to a sense of responsibility that should ac- 
company the driving privilege. It points out that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and skill, are the basic ingredients 
of good driving practice. 





NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


“Johnson Makes the Team” 
is a new, free, 32-page, 
four-color book that helps 
tell the story of American 
competitive enterprise in a 
way your class will enjoy 
and remember. The book 
shows how competitive enter- 
prise works to benefit all, 
gives students a broad per- 
spective on new frontiers in 

industry, encourages them to study hard so that they can 
conquer these new frontiers. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


FREE! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below 
CJ TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. Number of copies 
C) JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM Number of copies 


(One veachers’ manual will be supplied with each request for 
the Team 


USE COUPON TO ORDER COPIES 
FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


Jobin Makes 


Additional copies avaliable on request.) 


Street Address 


City 
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School Supplies 
and 
Equipment 


Sources 
Hundreds of Servants 


OU'VE been hearing a lot of talk 
lately about “teacher aids.” The 

Bay City idea. Give the teacher an 
assistant to take the roll, collect the 
milk money, wipe noses, put on rub- 
bers, and so on. 

You, too, can have servants. Flick 
a switch and highly paid servants will 
project into your classroom a tropical 
rain forest, a desert, Macheth, or the 
major works of Charles Dickens. 

Push a button or drop a needle in 
place and what do you have? More 
servants—a symphony orchestra, Lau- 
rence Olivier and company, the recent 
presidents of the United States. Or 
your electrical servants can record the 
voices of your own students and hurl 
them back at those same students with 
more telling effect than you can in 
hours of patient teaching. 

“Education,” a friend of ours said 
recently, “is the last area of life to 
profit from the industrial revolution. 
Agriculture, mining, transportation, 
communication—everything except edu- 
cation takes full advantage of modern 
technology to ease its burdens.” 

Here then are your servants—pro- 
jectors, recorders, playbacks, book ex- 
hibit suppliers, recordings, pre-record- 
ed tapes, and many, many other items. 
Inquire into their credentials. Ask your 
school authorities to give you the 
teachers’ aids to work for you and 
with you for better education. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 





Awards and Trophies 6-T 


Books 


Exhibit Suppliers, Encyclope- 


dias and Reference Books; 
Yearbooks and Yearbook Ser- 
vices 

Furnishings 9-T 


Business Machines; Filing 
Equipment; Furniture, Library 
Equipment and Supplies 


10-T 
10-T 


Photography Equipment 
Sound Equipment 





Equipment Index 


6-T 





Records and Pre-recorded 


Tapes 11-7 


Tools for the Classroom 12-T 


Bulletin Boards, Chalkboards, 
Corkboards; Maps, Charts, At- 
lases, Globes; Pictures, Posters, 
Prints 


12-T 


Filmstrip, Slide, Opaque Pro- 
jectors; 16mm. Sound Projec- 
tors; Sereens; Storage Equip- 
ment and Accessories 


Visual Aid Equipment 








TROPHIES 


American Flag and Banner Co., 
born 8t., Chicago 2, Ill 

Award Incentives, Inc,, 200 William St., N 
Y. C. (Awards, emblems, trophies.) 

L. G. Balfour Co., 25 County St., Attleboro, 
Mass 

Bastian Bros, Co., 1941 Bastian St., Rochester 
N.Y 

Decorative Poster Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 


127 N. Dear- 


cinnati, O. (Banners, buttons, emblems.) 
International Bronze Table Co., Inc., 150 W 
22 St., N. ¥. C. 11 
Kraus & Sons, Inc., 11 E. 22 St.. N. Y. C. 10 


United Insignia Co., Inc., 80 Nassau St., N. Y 
C. 38. (Jewelry, medals, plaques, trophies.) 





BOOKS 


Book Exhibit Suppliers 

Book Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind 

Children's Book Council, 50 W. 53 St., N. ¥ 
c. 1. 

Children's Reading Service, 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y 

Design & Production, Inc., 
Alexandria, Va 


1078 St. Johns 


1912 Duke St., 





Inc., Springfield 3, Mass 
333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 


H. R. Huntting Co., 

A. C. MeClurg & Co., 
cago 11, Il 

Scholastic Teacher's Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42 
St.. N.Y. C. 3% 


Encyclopedias and Reference Books 


Use Guide to Reference Books, by Con- 
stance M. Winchell (7th edition), and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, American Library 
Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, I) 
American Educator Encyclopedia; Wonder- 

land of Knowledge Encyclopedia; Tangley 

Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ll) 
American People’s Encyclopedia; Children’s 

Hour; Our Wonderful World; Spencer 

Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

1, 

Book of Knowledge; Grolier Encyclopedia 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia; The Gro- 
lier Society, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 36 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 3% 
(Library directories, book-finding tools.) 

Britannica Junior, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, P. F. Collier & Son 
Corp., 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E 
Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill 

Economic Almanac, Nationa! Industrial Conf 
Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17 

Educators Progress Service, Box 497, Ran- 
doilph, Wise. (Annually revised guides to 
Free Materials, Free Films, Free Slide- 
films, Free Tapes, Recordings, Scripts and 
Transcriptions.) 


(Continued on page 9-T) 











equipment, use free materials coupon, page 13-T 


For more information about school supplies and 








Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


State of the Nation’s Health 
(p. 12) 


American History, Civics, Problems of American 
Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

Although the United States is one of 
the healthiest countries of the world, 
as evidenced by our conquest of vari- 
ous diseases, fine medical schools, and 
the increased longevity of Americans, 
we still have a health problem. Heart 
disease and cancer are two blights 
which have not been conquered. There 
is a need for more research. 

The problem of devising an accept- 
able plan for giving people more pro- 
tection against the costs of illness is 
also one which concerns the Adminis- 
tration. One such plan, which has been 
formulated by Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Marion B. Fol- 
som, seeks to supplement the role of 
private insurance in cases where there 
is catastrophic illness. Provision is also 
made in the plan for the aged and those 
who live in rural areas. Congress, in 
1956, is likely to take up the health 
problem, which lies in the area of “so- 
cial” legislation. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand the 
problem which Congress will face when 
it considers proposals for supplement- 
ing private insurance with Government 
aid in meeting the health problem. 


Assignment 

1. What is meant by “social” legisla 
tion? 

2. The United States is one of the 
healthiest countries in the world. Sup- 
port the statement. 

3. How does private health insur- 
ance help Americans to meet the health 
problem? 

4. Imagine that you are a Congress- 
man’s research aid, Outline for him the 
high points of Secretary Folsom’s “re- 
insurance” plan. 


Motivation 

You boys and girls are too old for 
fairy tales, we know. But let us imagine 
for a moment that you were to be 
granted a single wish and had to choose 
among wealth, fame, and good health. 
Which would you choose? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 
1. How was the health problem in 
the United States highlighted during 


the last vear? What evidence have we 





index to Appear in May 


The index to the current volume 
(Vol. 67) of Senior Scholastic will 
be published in the last issue of 
the school year, dated May 17, 
1956, and incorporated in the in- 
dex for Vol. 68. 

A more comprehensive and de- 
tailed index can be published un- 
der this plan than under the former 
plan of publishing an index in the 
last issue of January and in the last 
issue of the school year. 











that the United States is one of the 
healthiest countries in the world? 

2. Since we are one of the healthiest 
countries in the world, how can we 
speak of a health problem in the Unit- 
ed States? 

3. To what extent has our Federal 
Government concerned itself with the 
health problem? 

4. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose the plan which 
has been described by Secretary Fol- 
som? (Pupils may be permitted to skim 
the plan which is summarized in the 
article. ) 


Summary 
Why is Congress likely to give health 
special attention in 1956? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can interview their par- 
ents about family provisions for private 
health insurance. Students can report 
to the class on the plan (if any) to 
which their parents subscribe. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question; “Should the Federal 


Government support a health re-insur 
ance plan?” 


References 

Medical Research May Save Your 
Life! Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 201. 
28 pp., 25¢. PAP, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16. 

Social Welfare in the United States 
The Reference Shelf, v. 27, no. 3 
(1955). Part Il contains several articles 
on health insurance from various points 
of view. 


India (p. 9) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 

In 1947 India gained its indepen- 
dence from Great Britain. Part of the 
sub-continent, however, is occupied by 
equally independent Pakistan. Indians 
number almost 400 million and most of 
them are dependent upon farming for 
a meagre living. The democratic lead- 
ership of the country is striving to 
raise the standard of living by building 
new industries and furthering agricul 
ture. 

During the cold war, India has re- 
mained neutral, Some Americans feel, 
however, that India is biased in favor 
of the Communist camp, though local 
Communists in India have hard going 
and Nehru has declared himself anti- 
Communist. Indians give as their rea- 
son for neutrality fear of antagonizing 
powerful Red neighbors on two bord 
ers, a desire to use their influence to 
urge both sides to keep the peace, and 
an inability to afford a program of mil- 
itary defense. Aside from domestic 
problems, India has difficulty with her 
neighbor Pakistan over Kashmir, and 
with Portugal over the Portuguese 





TIPS FOR 


of company. 





What is your score at the halfway mark? Now that we have reached the 
halfway mark in another school year, perhaps we ought to pause for a 
little self-evaluation, This is always trying, for no critical person is ever 
completely satisfied with what he has done. If your answers to the following 
questions are not an unequivocal “Yes!” don’t be discouraged, You have lots 


Have my students shown increased evidence of ability to think critically? 
Is the quality of their written work improved over what it was in September? 
Have they been answering oral questions in a more sustained way? Have | 
varied my lessons to avoid dullness of routine? Have | worked well with 
my fellow teachers and supervisors? Have | conferred with parents when it 
might have done some good? Have I kept abreast of current literature in 
my field? Have I participated in worth-while community activities? Have I 
relaxed and enjoyed life with my family? 


TEACHERS 
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colony of Goa on India’s west coast. 
Recently, Soviet leaders visiting In- 
dia were accorded a warm welcome. 
We have sought India’s friendship and 
have given her technical assistance and 
food during the past four years. India 
needs more funds for further develop- 
ment, from either private or govern- 
ment sources. 


Aim 

To review India’s history and to ex- 
amine India’s neutralist role in the 
current cold war. 


Assignment 

1. (a) Why does India have a low 
standard of living? (b) What is the 
Indian government doing in an effort 
to improve living conditions in India? 
2. India’s role neutral in the 
world today is a major concern to the 
United States, Explain. 


a5 a 


Discussion Questions 

1. Recently the visit of some Russian 
leaders to India was front page news in 
American newspapers. Why? 

2. India has been called a democracy, 
What evidence is there to support this 
description of the nation’s government? 
3. How has India figured in the his- 
tory of the British empire? What is the 
relationship of India to Britain today? 
Why has Portugal been mentioned in 
connection with India’s problems today? 
4. If you were an Indian leader, 





Coming Up 
in Future Issues 
February 2, 1956 
Foreign Affairs Article: The French 


Elections—France faces a new political 
crisis at home. How the differences be- 
tween her political parties are likely to 
be reconciled. What the new political 
alignment in the Assembly means for 
the future. 

National Affairs Article: The Na- 
tional Budget—Congress now has the 
Administration's blueprint for the next 
fiseal year. The figures add up to new 
plans and programs that will be the 
raw material of the election campaign 
next fall. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Do the 
Olympic games foster international 
good will and sportsmanship? A pro 
and con discussion in which both sides 
of this controversial topic are explored. 





which of the problems facing India 
would concern you most? Why? 
5. What are Indians doing in an ef- 
fort to raise their standard of living? 

6. Why should we in the United 
States give a second thought to what 
happens to India? 


Things to Do 
Use the map on page 11 to develop 
social studies skill in map reading. 


























Colorado State Journal 


“" teld Miss Greedy off about my marks, so next 
month you con expect te see a big improvement.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 


























Frame questions on topography, direo- 
tions in which rivers flow, boundaries, 
scale of miles, etc. 

If you have not yet put our Social 
Studies Skills Workbook to use, don't 
lose any more time. There is a good 
section on how to read maps in Chapter 
8, pages 18-25. SSSW may be ordered 
at 10 cents each in a quantity not to 
exceed the number of semester sub- 
scriptions. 


TV in the Courtroom? (p. 7) 
Problems of American Democracy 

In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we consider both sides of the question, 
“Should court trials be televised?” 


Things to Do 

Have students play the roles of a 
criminal court judge, a distinguished 
member of the bar, and reporters, The 
judge or lawyer can be interviewed on 
the question in a TV “Meet the Press” 
format (reporters pop questions at their 
guest). The class can then criticize the 
“program.” 


Champion Ploughman (p. 6) 


‘ Soll 
Vocat iG 





In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Hugh Barr of Northern Ireland, 
world champion ploughman for 1955. 


Things to Do 

Have an interested student or one 
with farm experience give a short talk 
on what it takes to make a good farmer. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to End-Term Test 
(See pages 17, 18) 

I. Map Reading: 1-Equator; 2-no; 3- 
strait; 4-Jakarta; 5-Bali; 6-British North 
Borneo; 7-northeast; 8-southeast; 9-about 
1,100 miles; 10-about 600 miles. 
Il. World Affairs: a-3; b-4; c-1; d-1; 
e-1; £-2; g-4; h-2; i-2; j-3. 
Ill. Graph: 1-NS; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T. 
IV. Personalities at Home: a-10; b-11; 
c-3; d-9; e-5; £-8; g-12; h-7; i-1; j-4. 
V. Men Abroad: a-9; b-10; c-6; d-3; 
e-11; £-8; g-5; h-2; i-4; j-7. 
VI. Affairs at Home: a-3; b-4; c-3; d-2; 
e-4; £-2; g-1; h-3; i-1; j-4. 
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the fresh look 


that lasts all day! 





What an opportunity to try Soft 
Touch, the new lipstick by Toni! 

See how new Soft Touch gives 
your lips the fresh look that lasts 
all day, and leaves no messy 
smears. Find out for yourself how 
lightly Soft Touch glides on to 
your lips, how comfortable it 
feela—so light and natural you 


New 24-hour lipstick 
gives you 


for just 













ACTUAL 
Size 
Generous, 
trial-sized 
tube, 
enough 
to last 

for weeks 








.+.and accept, as a gift, this fabulous shade selector wheel 
that shows you exactly the right shades of lipstick for you 


have to look in the mirror to 
know you have it on. 

If you bought this new lipstick 
in its regular size at the store, it 
would cost you $1.25 plus tax. 
But now, thanks to this special, 
get-acquainted offer, Soft Touch 
is yours—simply for sending in 
this coupon and 25¢. 


And, in addition, you get as a 
gift, the marvelous new Soft 
Touch Shade Selector. This is a 
handy, purse-sized wheel that 
shows you—in full color—the 
lipstick shades that look best 
with your skin and hair coloring, 
and with the clothes you wear. 


: Toni Co., Box 3584 


Now...send in the coupon 


we D6 | 5 Ese SS ee Ste feteeer 


PRR eee Oe 


Chicago 54, lil, 
* _ Yes, | want the trial-size of new Soft Touch and 


Wheel. I'm enclosing 25¢, 


ak ee 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


This street corner in Calcutta apparently is 
trying to rival New York's Times Square in its 














don’t write: 


when you mean: 


Yaw 


A vane is a device for indicating the direction of the wind, 
and to be vain is to have an excessive admiration for yourself. 


If you're the type that likes to know which way the wind is blowing, 
try some of PLANTERS peanut products. See if you don’t admire 
the flavor of fresh salted PLANTERS PEANUTS, PLANTERS 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS the wed 





After Graduation 


GET INTO THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST BUSINESS 





THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Buying equipment and supplies for the 
U.S. Air Force is a mulfi-billion dollar a 
year business: the largest in the world, in 
fact. More than a million items are needed 
to keep our Air Force effective and combat 
ready. The buying psogram is geared to an 
expanding Air Force; an Air Force of 137 
wings. Like all big business, the Air Force 
needs trained men to do the procurement 
and purchasing jobs. 

If you are interested in learning business 
administration, you'll have a chance as an 
Airman, to gain valuable experience in such 
interesting fields as procurement, adminis- 
tration, information, personnel and ac- 
counting. For a young man with business 
ambitions, there is no better training. Plan 

~now —see your local Air Force recruiter or 
write for a free booklet outlining your op- 
portunities as an Airman. 


You Go Places Faster In 
The U. S. Air Force 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 


YOU MAY HAVE and iat bo 


AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 


THE OPPORTUNITIES (2° ow an. ome 


Please send more information on my opportunities” 


PORVAIRAMLE | | Sony ieee 


ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or p@ssessions. 


BUSINESS edt <a 
TRAINING 














.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Favors TV Column 
Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue there was a letter 
suggesting a TV review section in Sen- 
ior Scholastic. I agree. 





WHAT’S IN 


THIS ISSUE 


Hugh Barr of Northern Ireland 
is a champ—in one of the most 
unustal (and useful) “sports” 
in the world. He is the world 
champion ploughman for 1955. 
Want to know what he thinks 
of farming as a career? Meet 
him in Interview of the Week 
—p. 6, 


I have seen the articles in the Teach- How are you feeling, America? Uncle 
ers Edition telling about TV shows be- 
fore they come on and what to-watch 
for. For instance, there was one dis- 
cussing the movie Caesar and Cleopatra 
on the “Great Film Festival.” I think 
you ought to have a weekly column 
like that. 


Sam might answer that as a nation we 
are feeling pretty well, but lots of 
work still needs to be done in the 
field of health before the Doc says 
“Okay America.” What is the Admin- 
istration’s new health program? How 
will it work? How will it affect your 
family? See “State of the Nation's 





Dick Lillquist 
Glenview, Illinois 


(For more about TV, see Forum Top 
it of the Week on p. 7.—Ed.) 


Teens Fight Vandalism 


Dear Editor: 

Our Key Club discussed your recent 
article on vandalism and found it very 
interesting. We have successfully com- 
pleted an anti-vandalism campaign and 
feel that it could be repeated in other 
schools throughout the nation. 

We sponsored an essay contest enti- 
tled “Vandalism, a Challenge to Youth.” 
We also held an anti-vandalism youth 
rally for the school. A prominent Al 
banian spoke at the rally, and prizes in 
the essay contest were awarded. 

Alan Roth 
Albany (N. Y.) High School 


Poll on Toll TV 


Dear Editor 

After reading your Forum Topic of 
the Week on Toll TV, our English class 
conducted a survey on the subject. 
These are a few of the results: 

1. Do you think Toll TV is a good 
idea? Yes: 66%. No: 34%. 

2. Would you watch as many toll 
programs as free ones? Yes: 33%. No: 
67%, 

3. How much would you be willing 
to pay? Most students replied: 50 cents. 

4. Do you think Toll TV should have 
advertisements to help reduce costs? 
Yes: 60%. No: 40%. 

Patricia Sabol 
Junior High School 240 
Brooklyn, N.Y 





Health”—p. 12, 
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Teeming India—ancient yet new 
poverty-stricken yet rich; mod 
ern yet crusted with centuries 
of ignorance: a land of paradox 
But the most astonishing contra 
diction is India’s neutrality in 
the cold war between East and 
West, How come? What reasons 
does India give fof sitting on the 
fence? What problems does she 
have at home? Abroad? See 
“India—Neutral Between Two 
Giants” ~p. 9. 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Champion 


Ploughman 


Meet Hugh Barr of Northern Ireland, 
world champion ploughman for 1955 


IGH on a@ ridge above Sweden's historic university city 
of Uppsala stands a centuries-old red stone castle. King 
Gustav Adolphus was crowned there in 1617. 

In the castle’s magnificent State Hall, crowded with its 
memories of the greatness and glory of Swedish history, an- 
other coronation recently took place. Amid the flourish of 
trumpets and the echoing cheers of a thousand spectators, 
a dark-haired, blue-eyed young farmer from Northern Ire- 
land’s County Derry, his rawboned face weather-beaten by 
outdoor winds, stood to be crowned as 1955's champion 
ploughman of the world. 

To win this title, 20-year-old Hugh Barr, representing 
the Northern Ireland Ploughing Association, matched his 
skill for two days against experts from 12 nations in the 
Chird Annual World Ploughing Championship. The contest 
was held on Sweden's State Experimental Farm. The judges 
scored each contestant on his ability to turn under a half- 
acre field of corn stubble with a tractor-drawn plough, and 
to furrow an equal-sized plot for planting. 


“We Can Exchange Ideas and Techniques” 


Shortly after Barr had been crowned as the new world 
champion in his agricultural specialty, we sat talking in one 
of Uppsala’s aged and conservative hotels. 

“Isn't a ploughing contest an unusual sort of sporting 
event?” we asked, 

“We look upon it as more than a sporting event,” Barr 
replied seriously, “Each of the contestants at these world 
meets is a practical farmer in his own country, Through a 
series of competitions at home each man has been chosen 
to represent his own nation. At these championship meets 
we can exchange ideas and techniques. What may be com- 
monplace in Norway may very well be_new to Pakistan.” 

Beyond this rural rivalry, to6—as Barr went on to explain 

is the feeling that such international meetings help to pro- 
mote world peace in a practical way. 

“I guess this feeling is summed up,” he said, “on the in- 
scription engraved on the trophy presented to the winner. 
It reads, Pax Arva Colat, a quotation from the Roman poet 
Tibullus, meaning ‘Let peace cultivate the fields.’” 

This aim for peace to mankind everywhere, Barr pointed 


vy vw ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK + w& x 


You will never “find” time for anything. f you want time 
you must make It.—Charles Buxton 


out, is symbolized by the plough. People everywhere all 
find a common bond in this simple tool of the soil. 

“Such world meets as this help to focus attention on the 
importance of farming today,” Barr told me. “They add 
pride and prestige to the art of agriculture. 

“Anything that can do that—help to show the young peo- 
ple of the world that farming is still one of the most reward- 
ing jobs in the world—is vitally important. It’s hard’ work, 
certainly. But, like any other profession, you get out of it 
what you put irito it.” 

Barr's own case is a good example of this. 

He began to work on his father’s farm when he was 15. 
Today he owns 130 acres of his own. In a country where 
the average standard of living is considerably lower than it 
is in the United States, for instance; or Canada, or Sweden, 
his seven-room stone house is completely electrified. The 
power is supplied by his own diesel plant, which also pro- 
vides electricity for his milking machines. 

“I've mechanized my work in the fields, too,” Barr said. 
“To raise my crops of oats, potatoes, flax, and hay, I’ve got 
over $9,000 worth of machinery.” 

* This 6-foot 2-inch, 200-pound Irish farmer and his wife 
also own their own 1955 tar, which they use for several 
vacation trips a year to the seashore. 

“Yes,” said Barr with a smile, “I'd say we live better than 
the average young Irish couple. Don’t let anyone tell you 
that opportunities on the farm are gone. I think that my~ 
wife and I have proved differently.” P 


More Free Time Than Clerk 

“What are your working hours?” Barr was asked. 

“I'm up at 6:30 every morning,” he said, “do my milk- 
ing and chores, and then have breakfast. I am in the fields 
by 8 o'clock. I take an hour out for lunch, a half-hour off 
for tea in mid-afternoon, and am back at the house by 6 
p.m. Aftef chores we eat dinner at 8:30 p.m., listen to the 
radio—we have no TV~—and go to bed before 10 p.m.” 

This schedule, however, applies only during the spring 
planting season and during the fall harvests. 

“The rest of the year I have much more free time,” he 
said—“much more than a clerk in a city store.” 

In summing up his-own intense interest in farming as a 
career, Barr quoted a phrase: “To plough is to pray; to 
plant is to prophesy; and the harvest answers and fulfills.” 

James WINCHESTER 





Wide World photo 
Scene in Waco, Texas, courtroom as trial is televised. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


A murder trial was televised for the first time in the 
U. S. last month. On December 6, KWTX-TV of Waco, 
Texas, televised the trial of a businessman accused of 
murdering his former mother-in-law. 

Judge D. W. Bartlett of Waco gave KWTX-TV per- 
mission to cover the trial. He said that television “is the 
coming thing and TV should’ be allowed in courtrooms, 
provided it does not distract from court proceedings.” 

Some people disagree with Judge Bartlett. They say 
that TV should be kept out of courtrooms. 

A few weeks ago, for example, several TV stations in 
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TV on Trial 


in the 


Courtroom 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should court trials be televised? 


Colorado asked permission to cover the trial of a young 
man charged with placing a bomb in an airliner that 
killed 44 persons in November. Replied Colorado Su 
preme Court Justice E. V. Holland; “Absolutely not.” 

Justice Holland's ruling has been protested by Harold 
E. Fellows, president of the National Association of Ra- 
dio and Television Broadcasters. Mr, Fellows says: “We 
believe that the people have a right to see and hear thei: 
government in operation.” 

But a number of judges and lawyers ask this question 
Is a trial “government in operation”? 

Thus the controversy rages. Should court trials be tele 
vised? Here are arguments on both sides. 


YES! 


1. Televising trials is a public service. 

The Texas businessman who was on 
trial for his life last month in Waco, 
Texas (mentioned above) said: “I think 
televising trials is a fine thing. It's edu- 
cational.” 

Furthermore, this man made his 
statement after his trial, which had 
ended in a verdict of “guilty.” 

Televising trials, said Texas Attorney 
General John Ben Shepperd, “gives the 
public a good idea of . . . the problems 
of law enforcement officials. And sec- 
ondly, it shows that crime doesn’t pay. 

“The sordid side of crime ought to be 
carried into homes,” added Mr. Shep- 


perd, “for if it is .. . pictured in its true 
light, it won't have any romantic appeal 
to boys and girls.” 

All TV programs do not have to be 
entertainment. TV also has its educa- 
tional side. Many persons watch TV doc 
umentaries, news programs, and special 
events such as Presidential press con- 
ferences. Televising trials would be a 
logical addition to this public service 
side of TV programs. 

In the Waco case, for example, an 
audience of about 200,000 persons 
watched the trial. This included civics 
classes in local high schools and classes 
at Baylor University. TV offered these 
people an opportunity they might not 
otherwise have had to watch a real 
trial being held. 


2. Trials must be open to the public. 

Article VI of the Bill of Rights to 
our Constitution guararitees that “in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accusedshall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
elias 

That is why courtrooms have seats 
Therefore, why shouldn't television 
cameras be used to expand this seating 
capacity beyond the limits of the court 
room's four walls? 

Newspaper reporters are allowed in 
side courtrooms to report trials. So, too, 
should television reporters be permitted 
to “cover” trials. TV today is as much 
a part of “the working press” as news- 
papers or radio, And the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution specifically 
guarantees freedom to the press. That 





freedom should logically extend to 
courtrooms, too, 

Some people argue, however, that a 
large TV audience will upset the scales 
of justice, They fear that reason will 
flee before the appeals that are made 
to emotions. But this danger has always 
existed in courtrooms. Every trial has 
all the elements of drama. Through the 
years, courts have had to devise means 
to deal with any outbursts from public 
spectators. 

Courts have the power to punish 
courtroom misbehavior and any inter- 
ference with judicial processes by spec- 
tators. This power can be used to keep 
a check on TV operations and on the 
behavio? of TV cameramen and re- 
porters, 

Furthermore, a contempt of court 
citation can be made even for mishe- 
havior away from the actual courtroom. 
Thus, if a TV program distorts a trial 
through biased presentation, the pro- 
ducers and the station can be punished 
too—even though the offense occurs in 
the TV studios 


3. Precautions can be taken to keep 
TV in the background in a courtroom. 

Some people who oppose televising 
trials complain of blinding lights, grind- 
ings, whirrings, and other noises sup- 
posedly coming from TV equipment. 
They say this distracts from the trial. 

However, consider this report by a 
group of members of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York (a 
professional organization of lawyers): 
“The modern television camera can op- 
erate successfully in the normal amount 
of light present in the [court] room. 
Bright lights, which have been associat- 
ed with crowded Congressional hearing 
rooms, are tools of the newsreel photog- 
rapher. The popping of flash bulbs ac- 
tually impedes television and is a re- 
quirement of the press photographer, 
not the new electronic medium [TV]. 

“Modern television cameras,” the re- 
port continues, “are completely noise- 
less. . . . There is not the slightest in- 
terference with the proceedings in pro- 
gress. . . nor even awareness by the 
participants . . . that they are being 
televised.” 

Does this work in actual practice? 
Here's how the New York Times de- 
scribed the Waco, Texas, trial: “Aside 
from slightly brighter ceiling lights, 
two microphones, and a soft whirring 
from the TV camera, you wouldn't 
know anything unusual was going on. 
Privacy of the jury was carefully pro- 
tected. The TV camera was on a bal- 
cony behind the jury, so it was never 
seen on the screen. There was no mug- 
ging and no playing to the TY audience. 
It was just like any other trial.” 

And it gave all the citizens of the 
community a clear picture of how fus- 
tice works 


1. Televising trials detracts from their 
real purpose. 

“The chief purpose [of a trial] is to 
get at the truth. . .. The cameras not 
only don’t contribute anything in this 
regard, but quite conceivably can be a 
hindrance.” So we gt ye Crosby, na- 
tionally syndicated critic,” 

Even if the jury or witnesses can’t 
see the Cameras, they know the cam- 
eras are there! 

The laws of our land guarantee ev- 
eryone a fair trial. But how fair a trial 
can a person expect when his life and 
problems are being projected into ev- 
eryone’s" living room—to be debated 
and judged by sensation-hungry view- 
ers who may be paying only scant at- 
tention to all the technical details of 
the trial? 

We have an indication of this from 
recent TV hearings by the Senate Crime 
(Kefauver) Committee as well as from 
the Army - McCarthy hearings. How 
many persons actually heard every 
word of testimony? Very few. Most 
people listened one hour one day, and 
maybe four hours another day, and 
perhaps not at all the next day. 

In a lengthy trial, such listening 
would not contribute much to an un- 
derstanding of justice. Citizens would 
make hasty judgments on incomplete 
evidence. Yet their judgments—as does 
all public opiniop—would make them- 
selves felt inside the courtroom. 

Lawyers know this. They would 
soon start “playing to the galleries”- 
meaning the vast TV audience at home. 


, They would distort the dramatic and 


emotional aspects of a trial to stir up 
sympathy for their clients. This would 
lead to cases tried on sentiment instead 
of on evidence. 

This, says the American Bar Associa- 
tion, is “calculated to detract from the 
essential dignity . . . distract the wit- 
nesses .. . [and] .degrade the court.” 

Suppose a defendant who appears to 
be guilty is acquitted because of a le- 
gal technicality? Will the viewer have 
learned the lesson that crime does not 
pay? 

“A trial is no bull fight,” says Chief 
Justice W. H. Duckworth of the Geor- 
gia Supreme Court. Televising a trial, 
he adds, is “going hog wild.” 


2. Television would hamper trial pro- 
cedure. 

In some cases it is difficult to get 
people to testify in courtrooms with- 
out television. Many people get “stage 
fright” on the witness stand. Some are 
confused by courtroom procedure. Some 
are intimidated by fear of reprisals for 
their testimony. Imagine how multiplied 
these problems would be with TV cov- 
erage. 


“The knowledge of a witness that he 
is talking to the whole United States is 
bound in many instances to have a dis- 
astrous effect upon . . . the character 
of his testimony,” says Judge F. E. 
Allen of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

When a witness is not overwhelmed 
by appearing in public, it usually de- 
velops—according to Cireuit Judge Al- 
len—that “he.is an exhibitionist . . . 
more interested in the impression he is 
making than in the accuracy of his tes- 
timony.. . . He is of even less-assistance 
in the administration of justice.” 

Furthermore, many lawyers and 
judges are actively involved in politics. 
Since most TV listeners are voters, they 
might try to “use” a televised trial as 
a campaign platform for their own po- 
litical advantage. 


3. Televising trials would turn court- 
rooms into theatres. 

Once stations start televising trials, 
the “educational” aspect will probably 
be forgotten very quickly. The “show 
business” aspects of TV will take over. 

Some stations might start going “be- 
hind the scenes” to get “exclusive” in- 
terviews from persons associated with 
a case. This could easily lead to “trial 
by TV.” In an extreme sense it could 
even amount to “trial by mobs”—some- 
thing the civilized world should abhor. 

Furthermore, in the competition be- 
tween stations for trial coverage, some 
stations are bound to start sensational- 
izing cases just to win listeners. Certain 
trials will be given a theatrical “sob sis- 
ter” approach. It’s bad enough that cer 
tain newspapers and magazines do this. 
Let's keep TV clean. 

There are other ways for the public 
to learn about courts than by TV shows. 

If education is the purpose, teachers 
can arrange to have their students visit 
courts without the aid of a TV net- 
work, 

TV stations are to be commended for 
desiring to serve an educational func- 
tion. But the dramatic impact of a trial 
makes it easily distorted or sensationa)- 
ized into entertainment—not education. 

The only place for a courtroom trial 
is in the qpettiven~net the nation’s 
living rooms! 


Ask 


Yourself 


1. Would you favor televising trials 
if they were filmed or kinescoped, and 
then shown on TV after the jury had 
reached its decision? 

2. Do you think that all trials should 
be filmed (whether or not the film is 
used on TV) and the film then made 
a permanent part of court records which 
go to a superior court if the case is 
appealed? 





Wide World Phote 


In background, grain is being tossed into air to let winds separate wheat from chaff. Ways of farming are ancient. 


India... Neutral Between Two Giants 


Battling poverty and ignorance that are centuries old, 


India is determined to stand on her own feet as a world power 


N THE bookkeeping of the cold war 
between East and West—the war of 
words and ideas—India falls into neither 
column of the ledger. She is neither an 
ally of the free world (led by the Unit- 
ed States, Britain, and France), nor a 
member of the Communist camp (led 
«by the Soviet Union and Red China). 

Under Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India sits on the international 
tence. She tries to maintain friendly re- 
lations with both sides. 

As the world’s second largest nation 
1 population, with about 380,000,000 
people (Red China, with more than 
300,000,000 ranks first), India is a key 
ountry in world affairs: Her refusal to 
join us in our defense against Com- 
munist imperialism has irritated and 
ingered many of our leaders, 

Indeed, some American critics of In- 
lia feel that her neutrality conceals a 
vias. Théy say that India, although 
claiming to be a neutral, has, frequent- 
ly sided with the Soviet Union and Red 
China. These critics point to the fol- 
lowing facts. 


p 1. India was the first major nation to 
recognize Communist China. She did so 
in December, 1949. 

> 2. India has persistently advocated 
the admission of Red China to the Unit- 
d Nations. 

» 3. During the war in Korea, India 


refused to join the majority of the na- 


tions in the U. N, in declaring Com- 
munist China an aggressor. 

‘It is clear to us and our allies that 
the Soviet Union and Red China are 
a threat to the peace of the world. In 
self-protection, we have joined in al- 
liance to give us military strength to re- 
sist further expansion by the two Com- 
munist giants. 

Why does India refuse to join these 
alliances? India is one of th® world’s 
democracies. Her government is freely 
chosen by her people. Indians enjoy 
justice under law, freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly, and freedom of 
worship. Nor is India pro-Communist. 
Prime Minister Nehru wants no part 
of communism—inside India. Nehru has 
said: “Communism, for all its triumphs 
in many fields, crushes the free spirit 
of man.” 


Why India Stays Neutral 


There are several reasons why India 
remains a neutral: 
> 1. India distrusts the West. For about 
200 years India was under the control 
of the British. In the Indian mind, 


Western nations are still associated 
with colonialism, imperialism, and ex- 
ploitation, This deep-rooted suspicion 
of the West is fanned by Communist 
propagandists. 

> 2. India is also afraid of antagonizing 
her Red neighbors (see map). India 


shares a 2,000-mile-long frontier with 
Red China, On the other side of Kashmir 
is Soviet Central Asia. Across India’s 
northern border is Tibet, seized by Red 
China in 1951. 
> 3. India’s leaders say they want to 
use their influence to urge both sides 
to keep the peace. They also say we 
exaggerate the danger of Communist 
military aggression. They feel that the 
real danger of Communist expansion is 
by infiltration and subversion. And ex 
pansion by infiltration, they point out, 
has been most successful in countries 
with low standards of living 
India. This brings us to the next reason 
for her neutrality. 
> 4. India is plagued by poverty, ig 
norance, and disease, She wants to de 
vote all her attention to solving these 
problems. India’s leaders say that they 
cannot afford to adopt a program of 
military defense against communism. 
Such a program would take from the 
government resources that should be 
used to raise the pitifully low standard 
of living. For the outstanding fact about 
India is her poverty. Average annual 
income of an Indian worker is $56. 
On January 26, India will begin the 
sixth year of her independence with an 
unemployment problem so vast that no- 
body has been able to count the idle. 
Some estimates place the number of 
unemployed at 20,000,000. Others say 
there are 40,000,000 weemploved 
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india, though largest producer in Asia, is critically short of 
steel, sinews of modern industry. New mills will up capacity. 


p> 5. India also has troubles abroad— 
with neighboring Pakistan and distant 
Portugal. 

Most of the people of India are 
Hindus. Most of the people of Pakis- 
tan ave Moslems. These two religious 
groups have often quarreled bitterly. 
In 1947, when Britain gave up her rule 
over the “Indian subcontinent,” she di- 
vided it into the two nations of India 
and Pakistan. This set off riots between 
Hindus and Moslems in which half a 


million people died. 


Troubles Abroad 


The religious quarrel between India 
and Pakistan helps explain their long- 
standing dispute over Kashmir. The 
ruler of Kashmir, a Hindu prince, quit 
his throne and turned his country over 
to India, But Pakistan also claimed 
Kashmir on the ground that 80 per cent 
of the Kashmiri people are Moslems. 

India and Pakistan each occupied 
part of Kashmir, and fought a brief 
war there in 1948, The United Nations 
arranged a truce and has been trying 
to get the two countries to hold a 
plebiscite of the Kashmif population. 
(Map on page 11 shows truce line.) But 
the question of Kashmir’s future is still 
undecided, 

About 400 years ago, Portugal found- 
ed a number of small colonies along 
India’s coast. Now only three are left, 
Goa and two small islands on the west 
coast 

Goa, largest of the three colonies, is 
an area about the size of Rhode Island, 
with a population of 60,000, In the 
seventeenth century Goa was fabulous- 
ly wealthy. Today it is a sleepy shadow 
of its former pomp. 

India wants Portugal to give up these 
colonies. There have been clashes on 
the frontier between India and Goa, 
Nikolai Bulganin, Russia’s prime min- 
ister, and Nikita Khrushchev, boss of 
Russia’s communist party, on their re- 
cent tour of India, fanned the sparks 


of India’s controversy with Portugal, 
hoping to gain something if they flared 
into flame. 


The Land and People 


Before we take a close look at India’s 
major problems, let us have a quick 
look at India herself. 

Most of India’s 380,000,000 people 
live in villages. The country had few 
cities before the British came. Even to- 
day, when tens of millions live in the 
cities (and Bombay and Calcutta each 
have populations of more than three 
million), the city-dwellers are not really 
typical of Indian life and traditions. 
For most Indians live in thatched huts 
in India’s 500,000 villages and hamlets. 
Their ways of life are simple and prim- 
itive. 

India, although less than half the 
area of the U. S., ‘has a climate that 
varies enormously from place to place. 
For example, southern India is always 
warm. If the north the temperature 
changes greatly between the cold and 
the hot seasons. New Delhi,.the cap- 
ital, is in the dry western part of the 


Ganges Valley. Farther east this great 
level plain has more rain. At Calcutta, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, the cli- 
mate is moist and sultry. In the damp 
eastern part, rice is raised. The drier 
Western part grows wheat and barley. 


Mouths to Feed 


More food is India’s most important 
problem. Out of every 100 persens in 
India, 90 live in small villages and 72 
depend for their livelihood on the soil. 
Yet of all these millions, only a small 
fraction have enough land to maintain 
themselves at more than a bare sub- 
sistence level. Almost half the people 
are landless laborers who work for some 
landlord. Most of the rest are small 
farmers. They work land inherited from 
their fathers. But this land has been 
divided and subdivided among sons for 
generations. The average farm is less 
than four acres. 

Nor is Indian farmland fertile. India 
has one-third of all the cattle in the 
world—largely because of Hindu reli- 
gious reverence for animals. But more 
than half of these cattle are scrawny 
and unproductive. The land is not fer- 
tilized scientifically, for the cow-dung 
is used for fuel, rather than fertilizer. 
Weather is also important. Most of the 
year a large part of India is very dry. 
The dryness is broken only by the mon- 
soon winds from the southeast, which 
bring a rainy season in July and August. 

The farm problem is complieated by 
an additional factor: About 4,500,000 
Indians are born every year. Therefore, 
India must produce food faster than it 
can be eaten by her undernourished 
and rapidly growing population. 


“ 
More Soil, More Industry 
To provide sufficient food, India has 
started cultivating about 9,000,000 
acres of new farmland made fertile by 
irrigation (an area equal to about half 
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No. 1 health problem is iy = With help of U.N., India wages all-out 


campaign against disease. 


students learn about malaria carriers. 





the state of South Carolina). During 
the past year, she succeeded for the 
first time in growing enough food to 
feed her millions, put aside something 
for reserve, and have a little left over 
for export. This was partly the result 
of good planning. Partly good weather 
and an abundance of rain for the past 
two years have been responsible. The 
principal crops were wheat, rice, tea, 
cotton, and jute. 

Huge dams are being built to irrigate 
more of India’s farmland. One of these 
dams*about 150 miles north of New 
Delhi—will be the world’s highest when 
it is completed in about four years. And 
in almost every part of the country 
power houses are being constructed. 

Where there is economic backward- 
ness, there is usually illiteracy and poor 
health. About four out of five Indians 
cannot read or write. And the average 
life expectancy of a new-born baby in 
India is only 27 years! (In the VU. S. it 
it 70.) To snap this vicious circle, the 
Indian government carries on a Com- 
munity Development Program. Thou- 
sands of trained workers are being sent 
to live in the more than 500,000 vil- 
lages and hamlets. There they have set 
up programs of land improvement (the 
typical Indian plow is little more effi- 
cient than a forked stick), taught mod- 
ern hygiene, and attacked. illiteracy. 
Slowly they are breaking through the 
crust of centuries of ignorance and su- 
perstition. 

The second of India’s most impor- 
tant problems is industry. India ranks 
eighth® among the leading industrial 
nations of the world, More than 5,000,- 
000 people earn their living in indus- 
try. The chief industries are textiles, 
jute, steel, and cement. But India has 
not progressed far enough industrially 
to keep all her people employed. 

To provide more jobs and more 
goods, India is building new indus- 
tries. The government is putting up 
three more huge steel plants. With 
these, India will add about 300 per 
cent to her steel production. She will 
turn out about 5,000,000 tons of steel 
a year. (U. S. production averages 
about 100,000,000 tons a year.) India 
is also building cement plants. Within 
five years she hopes to produce 10,000 
000 tons of cement annually. 


Problem of Money 


But India’s two most important prob- 
lems add up to a third problem. Where 
is India to get the money to pay for 
these projects? To meet her goals, she 
will have to spend billions of dollars. 
And she does not have enough capital 
of her own. This means that she has 
to find outside help. 

On their recent visit to India, Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev were full of Rus- 


sian promises of aid. So far the Soviets 
have made one agreement with India. 
India is to get 1,000,000 tons of Rus- 
sian steel. This is no gift. India will pay 
for every ton of steel by selling an 
equal value of goods to Russia. The 
Russians are also building a $91,000,000 
steel plant in India. The cost of con- 
struction is to be repaid by India in 12 
installments. The Indian press has 
played up these agreements. However, 
many Indians. are fearful of being 
— in the embrace of the Russian 
ar. 


American Aid 


What have we done to help India? 
The U. S. has carried one of its largest 
technical assistance programs in India. 
On January 5, the U. S.-Indian techni- 
cal cooperation program had its fourth 
anniversary. The occasion was marked 
by an agreement to give an additional 
grant of $10,000,000 to India. With this 
money she could my 100,000 tons of 
steel products for her railroads. So far 
the amount of steel given to Inflia by 
the U. S. comes to 700,000 tons—given, 
not sold. 

What has been the total amount of 
U. S. aid? All told, Uncle Sam has pro- 
vided India with $400,078,000. This 
amount was divided almost equally be- 
tween loans and outright grants. U. S. 
aid has gone to more than 50 Indian 
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projects in agriculture, industry, com 
munity development, and health. 

In addition, U. S, foundations and 
voluntary agencies have made contri- 
butions totaling $48,000,000. This 
brings the grand total of our assistance 
to almost half a billion dollars. 

American businessmen also have been 
investing capital in India. U. S. firms 
are planning steel mills, textile plants, 
and tire factories. 

All this aid from the U. S. has been 
given with no political strings attached. 
Vice-President Nixon has pointed out 
*.. . to put strings on it will not win 
India to our side. It is more likely to 
have the opposite effect. The people of 
India cherish their independence, and 
they resent deeply any attempt to com 
promise it.” 

Mr. Nixon's opinion is echoed by 
other members of the Administration. 
For they realize that we cannot “buy” 
a change in India’s policy of neutrality. 
However misguided India’s policy may 
be, in our opinion, Indians will stiffen 
at any attempt on our part to buy an 
“about-face.” We can only hope that by 
building up her economy India will 
realize that she can preserve her free 
dom only by being counted among the 
allies of the free world, By playing the 
“lone wolf” she courts the danger of 
being devoured by land-hungry and 
powerful neighbors. 
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N the alphabet jargon of Washington, 

one of the newest abbreviations is 
“H.E.W.” The initials stand for the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. This is the youngest of the 
full-fledged departments of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, whose 
heads rank as members of the Cabinet. 
H.E.W. was created in 1953. 

In setting up the new department, 
Congress was answering demands raised 
by both political parties. 

For generations the Federal Govern- 
ment had been dealing in the fields of 
health, education, and welfare, At first 
these programs were scattered in va- 
rious departments. The Office of Edu- 
cation, for example, was in the Depart- 
nient of Interior, The Public Health Ser- 
vice was in the Treasury Department 
In the past 20 years this field of activity 
has grown vastly. There has been more 
“social legislation,” as it is called, than 
in all our previous history, 

This social legislation has gone far- 
ther than some people would like. 
These people believe that local author- 
ities, and private philanthropies should 
take care of social problems. On the 
other hand, the program has not gone 
as far as others would like. 

Between these extremes the Ameri- 
can people have made plain they favor 
considerable action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus, since the 1930's there 
has been great expansion of Washing- 
ton’s social legislation. We have the 
Social Security System with all its 
ramifications; that is “welfare.” We 
have the growing pressure for an in- 
creased Federal program of aid to 
schools in the states; that, of course, is 
“education.” We have a_ constantly 
growing public interest in problems of 
medicine, ete.; that, of course, is 
“health.” 


All these fields have political im- 
portante, They touch the daily lives ot 
the people—their protection against 
want in old age, their protection against 
diseases, the right of their children to 
a good start in life through proper 
schooling. Time and again the voters 
have shown through the ballot box that 
they want such laws. 


Health—Subject for Debate 


Going back to H.E.W.—the welfare 
program is fairly stable; the education 
problem has been dealt with in recent 
issues of Senior Scholastic. That leaves 
health—and chances are it will be a ma- 
jor subject for debate. 

Consider a basic problem: We like 
to think of the United States as one 
of the healthiest countries in the world 
~and it is. We have conquered pesti- 
lences which in the past have been 
ravagers of mankind. Our medical 
schools and research institutions are 
among the finest in the world. Our 
physicians, dentists, and other scientists 
are among the world’s best. In the past 
half century, the life span of the aver- 
age American has been increased to 
beyond the age of 70. That is an addi- 
tion of half a lifetime to the life ex- 
pectancy of the people of 1900. 

But there is a dark side to the pic- 
ture, too. Some people claim that our 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and other pro- 
fessional people in health work are too 
few. And the more we learn, the more 
some of the great maladjes of mankind 
seem to baffle us. Why, for example, 
do so many Americans die of heart dis- 
ease? How can we stop the ‘spreading 
blight of cancer? Moreover, too many 
people in the U.S. simply cannot afford 
the expense of treating serious illnesses 
and keeping themselves well. 

During 1955 three major events high- 
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lighted the crucial importance of the 
health problem. 

First was the Salk vaccine story. This 
was one of the most dramatic advances 
in American medical history. It brought 
together private philanthropy (the 
March of Dimes paid for the research), 
private enterprise (pharmaceutical com- 
panies produced the polio vaccine), 
Government (which assured distribu- 
tion fairly and, for the needy, without 
cost), and the medical profession 
(which administered the “shots”), Never 
before has the public been made more 
acutely aware of how a deadly disease 
can be licked. 

Second was President Eisenhower's 
heart attack. Along with the national 
anxiety this caused, it stirred up tre- 
mendous public interest in the fact that 
there is much about the heart that we 
do not know. 

Third was the Ford Foundation’s gift 
of roughly a quarter-million dollars to 
hospitals and medical schools (see Jan 
5 issue). This unprecedented gift 
seemed to bring home to Americans 
the crying need in this field. 

The Department of H.E.W. natural- 
ly has been a focal point for all this 
growing interest in health. The first 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, was 
a former head of the Women’s Army 
Corps (Wac), and a Texas newspaper 
publisher. 

Mrs. Hobhy was a strong advocate 
of the economy program which the 
Eisenhower Administration launched 
when it took office. Many Democrats 
in Congress have felt that she went too 
far in the direction of economy. Last 
year, for example, the Administration 
asked for an appropriation of $88,900,- 
000 for the seven research activities 
conducted by the H.E.W.’s National 





Institutes of Health—mental health, can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, neurology, 
dentistry, microbiology. Congress raised 
the figure to $97,800,000, 

H.E.W. also asked for Federal insur- 
ance of bank loans for construction of 
medical schools and research institu- 
tions. Instead the Senate passed a bill 
granting $90,000,000 in Federal aid for 
such building, but it was blocked in 
the House. 

Mrs. Hobby resigned last summer. 
The new Secretary is Marion B. Fol- 
som. He is one of the architects of the 
Social Security system and is regarded 
as a “professional” in the field in which 
he operates. 


Features of New Program 


In December, Secretary Folsom-held 
his first news conference as a Cabinet 
member. He gave the newsmen a broad 
outline of the health program that will 
go to Congress this month. He indi- 
cated that the call would be for expan- 
sion, reversing the previous trend. 
Among the main features would be 
these: 


Research 


Mr. Folsom said that research had 
great “appeal” for him. Research, he 
declared, has had “awfully good luck” 
in recent years. Among other things, he 
cited the Salk polio vaccine, cortisone, 
antibiotics, new treatments for meifital 
patients, epileptics, and victims of 
rheumatic fever and the growing proof 
that fluoride in water prevents tooth 
decay (see Jan. 12 issue). 

The Administration, Mr. Folsom said, 
will ask Congress for about 25 to 30 
per cent more money for medical re- 
search. That would be some $25,000,- 
000 above this year’s $97,800,000. It 
would go to private research institu- 
tions as well as the seven programs of 
the National Institutes of Health. 


Construction 


A great “bottleneck” to the expansion 
of research, Mr. Folsom pointed out, 
is the lack of adequate buildings in 
which to house the projects. Research- 
ers need laboratories, and they are very 
expensive. 

Mr. Folsom said the Administration 
would propose a program of Federal 
grants, on a 50-50 matching basis, for 
medical and‘ dental schools and re- 
search institutions. This means that 
each Federal grant would meet half the 
cost, and the rest would have to be 
raised elsewhere. The Secretary did not 
say what the total Federal outlay for 
this program would be. 


Insurance 


For several years the Administration 
has had before Congress a plan for 


giving more people more protection 
against the costs of illness. Its aim is 
to encourage the spread of voluntary 
health insurance. 

Health insurance got its start in the 
U. S. during the depression of the 
1930's. The best known system is Blue 
Cross. Members pay a premium at the 
rate of a few cents a day, and the Blue 
Cross, in turn, pays their hospital bills 
when they get sick. Other plans provide 
for medical care, surgery, and compre- 
hensive care. Altogether, about 96,000,- 
000- Americans are now covered by 
some form of health insurance, or rough- 
ly 57 per cent of the population. 

But many experts say the figures are 
nothing to be proud of. They mean that 
about 70,000'000 people have no health 
insurance at all. Only 3 per cent of the 
population has complete insurance. 
Most do not have complete protection. 
Furthermore, despite insurance for 
medical care, the average subscriber 
must pay 54 per cent of the doctor's 
bill out of his own pocket. Finally, only 
one-fourth .of the families earning less 
than $2,500 a year are protected. 

What the Administration has pro- 
posed is “reinsurance.” This means the 
Government would insure health in- 
surance companies against undue loss, 
just as the companies insure subscribers 
against unexpected doctors’ bills, Thus 
health insurance plans could be ex- 
tended into areas which the companies 
now avoid for fear of heavy loss—for 
example, insurance against epidemics. 

Congress has refused to do anything 
about “reinsurance.” Mr. Folsom has in- 
dicated the Administration will try 
again. Its proposals, he said, will deal 
with three problems not properly dealt 
with by private insurance: 

(1) Catastrophic Illness. This means, 
for example, illness that strikes a family 
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breadwinner, forcing him to spend his 
life’ savings and go into debt to pay for 
weeks or months of hespital and med 
ical care. Secretary Folsom said one 
proposal being considered would work 
this way: The patient would pay the 
first $100 of the bills and 20 per cent 
of the remainder. Insurance would pay 
the 80 per cent balance 

(2) The Aged. Some old people drop 
out of health insurance plans when they 
retire—which often is just the time they 
need protection most. Mr. Folsom said 
he hoped to have more insurance kept 
in force after retirement. 

(3) Rural Areas. These are the places 
where present insurance plans do not 
reach because of the heavy risk in 
volved, Secretary Folsom declared “re 
insurance” was the answe: 


Reaction in Congress 


The first reaction to the Folsom pro- 
gram was enthusiastic. Senator H, Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jessey, senior Re 
publican member of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee which will 
handle the legislation, predicted a 
“most favorable reception” in Congress. 
He said: “These announcements are 
most welcome. Medical research is to 
receive the kind of assistance it cer 
tainly needs and deserves .. .” 

But some members of Congress are 
likely to say the program does not go 
far enough. Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Republican of Maine, has an- 
nounced she will propose a five-year 
program of $1,000,000,000 for research 
and $500,000,000 for matching grants 
for construction of medical schools and 
research facilities. 

In the background, of course, avill be 
politics. This is a Presidential and Con 
gressional election year. And on the 
question of health, touching as it does 
the daily lives of so many people, many 
votes can be won or lost. 

Besides, health is in the area of “so- 
cial” legislation. Twenty years ago such 
programs sparked hot controversy. To 
day the majority of the voters evidently 
accept them, under the “moderate” 
philosophy President Eisenhower says 
he stands for. His formula is; Liberal 
in dealing with human problems, con 
servative in dealing with the people's 
money. 

Some observers believe that under 
this formula the Republicans apparently 
have made a political calculation: By 
coming out for a “liberal” health pro 
gram they can force the Democrats to 
bid higher. Then the Democrats would 
be open to the charge that they are 
“immoderate” or “spendthrift.” 

Other observers point out, however, 
that the Democrats are sure to reply: 
If the problem exists and the job is 
worth doing, then it is worth doing well 
and not in “pinch-penny” fashion. 





Wanted: French Unity 


France went to the polls January 
2 to elect a new National Assembly. 
The election results gave the free 
world a severe case of jitters. 

France is a European kingpin in 
the Atlantic alliance. She is one of 
the three great powers in the free 
world, She is a permanent member 
of United Nations Security Council. 

But in the new National Assembly, 
which meets for the first time on 
January 19, the French Communists 
will have 145 seats out of 544 (not 
counting deputies from the French 
Empire overseas). This was 50 more 
seats than the Communists had be- 
fore the elections. The Communists 
and their allies make up the Extreme 
Left in the Assembly. 

The election also filled 55 seats in 
the Assembly with anti-Communists 
of the Extreme Right. Thus the new 
* Assefnbly of the Republic of France, 
out of 544 members, will have 
200 who oppose the country’s repub- 
lican constitution. 


CENTER SPLIT IN MIDDLE 


Between the two extremes of 
Right and Left is the Assembly's 
Center. If the 344 members of the 
Center parties would stand together 
they might make democracy safe in 
France. But the Center is itself split 
right down’ the middle. 

The Center parties are split be- 
tween two rival leaders—Edgar 


Faure and Pierre Mendes-France. 
Both men have been premiers of 
France. Faure, who is France's pres- 
ent premier, now heads a “caretaker 
government.” This government will 
run the country until the new As- 
sembly chooses Faure’s successor. 
Mendes-France has refused to join 
forces with Faure to build a strongly 
united Center that can hold down 
the Extreme Left and the Extreme 
Right. Mendes-France may remain 
opposed to Faure and may try to re- 
gain the premiership after January 
19, when the new Assembly meets. 
Faure had called for the election 
because he hoped to make the 
French government stronger. Actu- 
ally the next government will be 
weaker. Here are the reasons: 
i—The Communist gain of 50 
seats in the Assembly. 
2—The growth of a new party of 
the Extreme Right—the Poujadists. 
Headed by Pierre Poujade, a 35- 
year-old bookseller, the Poujadists 
demand a strong government, and 
tax reduction for small business. 
They're in open rebellion against the 
present taxes. The French elected 52 
Poujadists to the new Assembly. 
(The revolt against high taxes has 
spread to Italy, where a Milan fish- 
monger has started an Italian version 
of the Poujadist movement.) 
What's Behind It: France, a land 


of weak governments, has never 


been in worse political shape since 
1946. In that year, when France 
was freed from German troops and 
was miserably poor, the Communists 
polled nearly 5,500,000 votes. 
In 1956, when France is highly 
prosperous, the Communists have 
polled over 5,400,000 votes. More 
than a quarter of those who voted 
went Communist. 

Observers point out, however, that 
many of the Communist votes come 
from industrial workers and farmers 
who are not members of the Com- 
munist party. These voters, unable to 
push through their demands for so- 
cial reforms, vote Communist as a 
form of protest. 

Where does France go from here? 
The free world anxiously awaits the 
vital days after Jan. 19, when France 
tries to form a new government. 


Paradise Lost for Eden 


Great Britain's Prime Minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, has run into foggy 
political weather. His leadership is 
being challenged by some members 
of his own Conservative party, as 
well as the Labor party opposition. 


Last May the Conservative party 
was returned to power by the British 
people with a larger majority than 
it had before the election. This was 
the first time in British history that 
the party in power received a bigger 
majority than in the previous elec- 
tion. Eden seemed to be in a political 
paradise. 

But three months ago paradise be- 


Wide World 


ATTACKING FARM SURPLUS—Secretary of Agriculture Ezra gallant effort to get rid of some surplus wheat. President 


T. Benson (center) and delegation of wheat growers make o 


sent Congress hew plan to reduce surplus (see story, p. 15). 





State of the Union—'56 Edition 


President Eisenhower has sent to Congress his annual 
State of the Union message. The message outlines legislative 
proposals which the Administration would like Congress to 
act upon this year. 

This year marked the first time since Mr. Eisenhower 
became President that he did not deliver the annual mes- 
sage in person, The President was in Key West, Florida, 
still recovering from his heart attack of September 24. In 
the President's place, the message was read by a clerk in 
each house. Mr. Eisenhower, however, summarized his 
proposals in a special TV broadcast. 

Following are highlights of the message: 


Budget: “I expect the budget to be in balance during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956,” said the President. “I 
shall propose a balanced budget for the next fiscal year.” 


Taxes: No tax reduction should be considered, “It is un- 
questionably true that our present tax level is very burden- 
some . .. [but] under conditions of high peacetime pros- 
perity we can never justify going further into debt to give 
ourselves a tax cut at the expense of our children,” the 
President said. 


Foreign Aid: The President urged strengthening of “the 
free world’s alliance” by a long-range program of foreign 
aid, He also urged increasing the military strength of NATO. 


Trade: The President asked for revision of tax laws to 
stimulate American investment abroad, and “simplification 
and improvement of customs legislation.” * 


Disaster Insurance: The floods of the past year, said the 
President, show the need for an “experimental” program of 
Federal flood insurance to help victims. 

Education: The President proposed a five-year program 
of Federal aid to build new schools. 

Highways: The President renewed his plea of last year for 
a vast interstate system of super-highways. (Last year the 
President proposed financing the system by bonds outside 
the national debt. Congressional Democrats disapproved, 
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gan to turn sour on Eden. Some 


chance there is for inflation and ris- 
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urging instead a tax on users. This year the President's 
message asked only that financing be “sound”—which may 
mean he'll accept Democrats’ “pay-as-you-ride” plan. 


Immigration: Present immigration restrictions should be 
amended, said the President. Quotas—limiting the number 
of immigrants from foreign nations outside the hemisphere— 
are now based on a percentage of the number of persons of 
that national origin who lived in the U.S. in 1920. The Presi 
dent wants quotas to be based on the 1950 census, 


Health: The President proposed a health reinsurance bill. 
He also asked for funds for the research activities of the 
National Institutes of Health, and for research and teach- 
ing facilities at non-Federal institutions, (See story on pp. 
12-13 of this issue.) 


Civil Rights: The President proposed that a committee of 
both Republicans and Democrats be formed to examine 
charges that Negroes have been denied the right to vote in 
some sections of the country. 


Statehood: Hawaii should be given statehood now, said 
the President. He hoped Alaska, too, would make progress 
toward statehood. 


Post Office: “Many new buildings and the modernization 
of present ones are essential,” the President said. He also 
asked for an increase in postage stamp rates. 


Agriculture: The President urged “prompt” attention to 
farm problems. To underscore the urgency of the farm 
slump, the President later sent Congress a separate message 
outlining his farm program. 


PRESIDENT’S FARM PLAN 


The farm message offered two main proposals, First, a 
“cutback” system under which farmers who voluntarily re- 
duce production of wheat, corn, rice, and cotton (which are 
in over-production) would be reimbursed, for their 
losses. The Government would give these farmers an equiv 
alent amount of the crop they would have produced—out of 
surpluses now in Government warehouses, Second, a “soil 
bank” plan under which the Government would pay farmers 
to plant soil-conserving grasses in place of crops which are 
now in surplus. 
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posal to bring Jordan into the al- 
liance. Britain has “lost face” in the 


newspapers hit out at what they 
called his “feebleness and fumbling.” 
Even papers normally loyal to 
Eden's Conservative party began to 
call him “timid” and “indecisive.” 


POPULAR DISCONTENT 


Many of the British people blamed 
Eden's government for these troubles 
at home and abroad: 

1—A long delay in making needed 
changes in the Cabinet. People said 
Eden couldn't make up his mind. 
(See last week's issue.) 

2—An off-again, on-again tax pol- 
icy. The government reduced taxes, 
then slapped them on again when 
prices began rising too fast. (The 
theory is roughly this: the more the 
government takes from people in 
taxes, the less they'll have to spend; 
the less they have to spend, the less 


ing prices at a time when there are 
not enough goods to go around.) 

8—Surplus British tanks left over 
from World War II found their way 
to Egypt, which might use the tanks 
against Israel to start another war in 
the troubled Middle East. The tanks 
were first sold to Belgian scrap mer- 
chants, who patched them up and 
resold them to Egypt. On the last 
day of 1955, the British government 
banned all further export of surplus 
arms—but too late to halt bitter criti- 
cism of the government. 

4—The government has failed so 
far to bring Jordan into the alliance 
of the Baghdad Pact. This alliance 
for the defense of the Middle East 
against Russian aggression takes in 
Britain, Turkey, Iran, lraq, and Paki- 
stan. Jordan Arabs have been rioting 
in protest against the British pro- 


Middle East. 

If Eden had acted more quickly 
and firmly, say his critics, these un 
fortunate events need not have oc- 
curred, In spite of all the attacks on 
him, Eden has firmly denied rumors 
that he intends to resign. 

At the end of this month, Eden 
will come to the U.S. for talks with 
President Eisenhower. They will dis- 
cuss the Middle East, where Israeli 
troops have been fighting with Syr- 
ians and Egyptians, and where Jor- 
dan Arabs recently attacked US. 
consulate buildings and tore down 
the American flag. 


GUIDED MISSILE PACT 


Meanwhile, the U.S. and Britain 
have agreed to extend the U.S. test 
range for guided missiles a distance 
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of 850 miles southeast from the Brit- 
ish Bahama Islands. Missiles fired 
from Florida may now hit the ocean 
as far away as Britain's Windward 
islands, Later the range will be ex- 
tended to, St. Helena in the South 
Atlantic (another British colony— 
5.500 miles from the launching site 
in Florida! ) 


Teens Polled on Army Life 


Three out of four teen-agers who 
face the prospect of draft or Reserve 
training say that military service is 
‘something to do if he must and get 
it over with.” 


This is one of the conclusions of a 
public opinion poll conducted for the 
Defense Department by Dr. George 
Gallup's Public Opinion Surveys. 

Four out of ter? teen-agers said 
that they want to serve “as quickly 
as possible and get out.” About 64 
per cent of the teen-agers said their 
opinions were based on comments 
from people they knew who had 
been in service. 

The poll also showed little en- 
thusiasm for the six-months Reserve 
training program passed by Con- 
gress last year. Most of those who 
objected to the program said the 
“obligated: Reserve time is too long 
and interferes with a career.” If the 
polled opinion holds true, Defense 
Department officials say the pro- 
gram will fail “by a long shot”'to 
reach minimum goals. 

(For results of the [SO poll of 
teen-agers on military service, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, see 
p- 20 of this issue. ) 


Jerseyites' “Raid” Ellis Island. An 
“expeditionary force” of New Jersey 
officials, sailing through a heavy fog, 
“invaded” Ellis Island in New York's 
harbor—and claimed the island for New 
Jersey. Three Federal Government 
employees on the island put up no re- 
sistance. In fact, it took the Jerseyites 
15 minutes to find them. There were 
no casualties during the “action,” al- 
though one official got separated from 
the main party and for a while was 
listed as “lost.” 

The “raid” was pulled to dramatize 
New Jersey's clair to the island. Until 
last year, Ellis Island was a headquar- 
ters for the U.S. Immigration Service. 
Jerseyites, want to convert the island 
into a museum that would show the 
contributions immigrants have made to 
this country, However, New York 


claims the island is within its own ter- 
ritorial limits. New York officials, who 
want to convert the island into a recre- 
ation center, say they will fight New 


‘Jersey's claim “to the last lawyer.” 


Indians on Legal Warpath. American 
Indians want Uncle Sam to pay them 
for loss of an estimated 1,300,000,000 
acres of the present U.S. That amounts 
to about 70 per cent of the nation’s 
land, Suits adding up to a staggering 
total of several billion dollars are now 
pending in the nation’s courts, accord- 
ing to the Lands Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

These suits arise from a Supreme 
Court decision made last October. At 
that time the court said the Indian 
Claims Commission Act of 1946 en- 
titled Indians té “better treatment” 
than they received at the time of our 
nation’s westward expansion. Since 
then, claims totalling about $10,000,000 
have been granted against the Govern- 
ment. Hundreds of other claims are 
still unsettled. 

Princess Kelly? His Serene Highness, 
Prince Rainier II] of Monaco, has 
chosen his princess. She is Grace Kelly, 
Academy Award-winning film actress, 
recently named 1955's No, 1 female 
“draw” at the box office (see last 
week's news pages). 


International News 
Canada’s outstanding male athlete for 
‘55, only Chinese playing pro football in 
Canada, is Normie Kwong, backfield star 
of Edmonton Eskimos. In British Co- 
tumbia, for first time in Canada’s his- 
tory, a Chinese-Canadian has been se- 
lected to run for provincial legislature. 


- 


Monaco is a tiny (0.59 square miles) 
independent principality on the south- 
, néar the Italian 
border. It is best known for its gambling 
resort, Monte Carlo. Its casinos have 
supported the royal House of Grimaldi 
for generations, and enabled Monaco’s 
22,000 residents to live tax-free. Re- 
cently, however, Monagasques have 
been worried about their future. Un- 
less their ruler, Prince Rainier, pro- 
duces an heir, Monaco will revert to 
France. Monagasques would then be 
subject to taxes, and compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

That worry has now been eased by 
announcement of Miss Kelly’s wedding 
to the Prince. No date has yet been 
set. Miss Kelly will keep her U.S. citi- 
zenship, but will live in Monaco, where 
she will be known as Her Serene High- 
ness, Princess Grace of Monaco, Will 
she give up being movie queen to be a 
plain princess? Grace won't say—yet. 


To Be or Not to Be Shakespeare, 
For years some literary sleuths have 
argued that ‘William Shakespeare did 
not write the plays attributed to him. 
Instead, they claim the plays are the 
work of another Elizabethan dramatist, 
Christopher Marlowe. They point to 
similarities in style in the writing of the 
two men. Early in February some of 
these sleuths will be given a chance to 
prove their theory. English authorities 
have granted them permission to open 
the centuries-old tomb of Thomas 
Walsingham in England. 

Walsingham was Marlowe's wealthy 
patron. Some people claim -that 
Walsingham paid Shakespeare for the 
use of his name, since Marlowe was in 
disrepute on charges of treason. They 
even claim that a “murder” of Marlowe 
was faked so that police would give up 
their search for Marlowe—thus leaving 
him free to write under Shakespeare's 
name. They hope to find documents in 
the tomb to support this theory. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. Tell whether each of the follow- 
ing men belongs to the French Commu- 
nist, Center, or Rightist political groups: 
(a) Pierre Mendes-France; (b) Pierre 
Poujade; (c) Edgar Faure. 

2. Did President Eisenhower come 
out for or against the following in his 
State of the Union message: (a) tax 
reduction; (b) Federal disaster insur- 
ance; (c) a “soil bank” for farmers; (d) 
reducing foreign aid; (e) Hawaiian 
statehood; (f) health reinsurafice. 

3. Identify: (a). Anthony Eden; (b) 
Rainier IJ; (c)~ Ellis Island; (d) 
George Gallup; (e) Ezra Benson. 





Nenior Scholastic 


' End-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Questions are 
based on material in Senior Scholastic, November 10, 1955 through January 12, 1956. 





REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 





1. Map Reading 


Write the correct answer on the line 
preceding each number. Each counts 
1. Total, 10. 


_._..__. 1. What is ‘the name of 
the imaginary line which passes 
through the Republic of Indonesia? 


2. Is Western New Guin- 
ea recognized by all countries as a 
part of the Republic of Indonesia? 


__________3. What is the term we 
use to describe the body of water 
which separates Sumatra and the Ma- 
lay States? 


___._.4. What is the capital of 
the Republic of Indonesia? 


__.____5. What is the name of 
the island which is off the eastern tip 
of Java? 


____6. What is the name of 
the British possession which occu 
pies the northern part of the island 
of Borneo? 


_ 


Pat 7. In what directio?Y would 
you go if you traveled from Surabaya 
to the Philippines? 


___» ___8. In what direction would 
you go if you traveled from Jakarta 
to Adstralia? 

_9. How many miles is it 
from one tip of the island of Sumatra 
to the other? 


ere 10. How many miles is it 
from Jakarta to Bali? 


My score 


ll. World Affairs 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes - sentence. 
Each counts 2. Total, 20. 

a. The foreign ministers’ talks at 
Geneva were deadlocked on the 
question of 
1. private ownership of atomic 

energy 

2. sale of 

Egypt 

3. unification of East and West 

Germany 
4. a peace treaty with Austria 


arms to Israel and 


. The city which the Soviets have 
declared to be the capital of 
East Germany is 
1. Vienna 
2. Prague 4 


3. Bonn 

Berlin 

»» A country to which Czechoslo- 
vakia« has sold arms at a time 
when tension in the Middle East 
is great is 
1. Egypt 

” 2. Israel 

. The following countries are 
members of the newly formed 
Middle Eastern Defense Organ 
ization 


3. Pakistan 
4. lran 





My total score_ 


sage 





. ran, lraq, Pakistan, and Tur 
key 
. Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Egypt 
3. Israel, Great Britain, Jordan 
and Afghanistan 
4. Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia 
. The Portuguese possession lo 
cated on the coast of India is 
called 
1. Goa 3, Mau Mau 
2. Samoa 4, Kashmir 
. All of the following were among 
the 16 countries accepted for 
membership in the U, N. dur- 
ing the recently concluded ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 
except 
1, Austria 3. Italy 
2. Japan 4. Spain 
. The Soviet satellite whose mem 
bership in the U. N, 
posed by Nationalist China is 
|. Rumania 
2. Czechoslovakia 
3. Bulgaria 
4. Quter Mongolia 
. Countries visited by the Soviet 
leaders in which they made 
speeches denouncing the West 
were 
1. Nationalist 
China 
2. India and Burma 
3. Pakistan and Egypt 
4. Switzerland and France 


Was op 


and Communist 
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_i. The English princess who de- 
cided not to marry a divorced 
person because of the teachings 
of her church and her duty to 
the commonwealth is 
1. Princess Anne 
2. Princess Margaret 
3. Princess Elizabeth 
4. Princess Caroline 
The last great unexplored “con 
tinent” now being explored by 
the United States and other 
countries is 
1. Arctica 
2. Greenland 


3. Antarctica 
4. Subrosa 


My score... 


ill. Reading a Graph 


On the line to the left of each of 
the follawing statements, place a “T” 
if it ie true, an “PF” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

1. The labor force increased rap- 
idly from 1890 to 1910 because 
of immigration from Europe. 
The labor force as a percentage 
of population doubled between 
1870 and 1950. 

. In 1870 the labor force num- 
bered about 15 million and was 
about 33% of the population. 

. In 1950 the labor force was over 
60 millions. 

In 1950 the labor force was less 
than 50% of the population. 


My score 


IV. Personalities at Home 


On the line to the left of each of the 
names in Column A, write the number 
preceding the description in Column 
B which most correctly identifies the 
person, Each counts 2, Total. 20. 


Column A 

a. Ezra Taft Benson 
b. Averell Harriman 
c, Estes Kefauver 

. Henry Cabot Lodge 
. George Meany 

. Richard Nixon 

. Harold Stassen 

. Adlai E. Stevenson 
i, Lewis L. Strauss 

. G. Mennen Williams 


Column B 
. Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman 
2. Secretary of the Treasury 
3. Democratic Senator from~Ten- 
nessee 
A. Governor of Michigan 
. President of the A.F.L,-C.1L0., 
. Secretary of the Interior 
. Former Governor of Illinois 
who announced his candidacy 


for the Presidency 
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__.%. Chairman of Cabinet meetings 
when the President was ill 

__9. U.S. Ambassador to the U. N. 

_.10, Secretary of Agriculture 

_.11. Governor of New York 

__12. Adviser to the President on dis- 
armament 


My score ee 


V. Men Abroad 
Matching. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column A 

__.@. Pedro A¥amburu 
_.b. Ngo Dinh Diem 
._.@. Edgar Faure 
__d, David ben Gurion - 

_e. Vyacheslav Molotov 
__f. Nikita Khrushchev 
__.g. Robert GC. Menzies 

h. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
__i. Pandit Nehru 
__.j. Mohammed ben Youssef 


Column B 

. Emperor of Ethiopia 

. Prime Minister of Egypt 

3. Prime Minister of Israel 

. Prime Minister of India 
5. Prime Minister of Australia 

. French premier who dissolved the 

Assembly 

7. Sultan of Morocco 
8. Soviet party boss 
3] 
l 


. Temporary president of Argentina 

0. Premier of South Viet Nam, now 
also chief of state 

11. Russian foreign minister 


My score —. 


Vi. Affairs at Home 


Multiple choice. Each counts 2. To- 

tal, 20. 

_a. The “temporary capital” of the 
United States during recent 
weeks has been 
1. Washington, D, C. 

2. Philadelphia 
8. Gettysburg 
4. Kansas City 
. Two states hard-hit by floods 
this winter are 
1. Connecticut and New Jersey 


2. Illinois and Michigan 

3. Massachusetts and New 
York 

4. California and Oregon 


», A recent estimate of the total 


number of people employed in 
the United States is 

1. 5,000,000 

2. 40,000,000 

3. 65,000,000 

4. 144,500,000 


. A big corporation in the United 


States whose stocks will soon be 
offered for sale to the general 
public for the first time is the 
1. General Motors Corporation 
2. Ford Motor Company 

3. United States Stee] Corpora- 

tion 
4. Firestone Rubber Company 


. The new fiame of two recently 


merged labor federations in the 

United States is 

1. American Federation of La- 
bor (A.F.L.) 

2. Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (C.1.0.) 

8. Federated Labor Councils of 
America (F.L.C.A.) 

4. American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (A.F.L.- 
C.LO.) 


. A White House Conference at- 


tended by delegates from every 

state was held recently to con- 

sider the crisis in 

1. world affairs 

2. public education 

3. conservation 

4. county and township govern- 
ments 


. Which of the following farm 


commodities has fallen most 
rapidly in price during recent 
months? 

l. hogs 3. wheat 

2. milk 4. tobacco 


. The percentage of Americans 


who now live in urban areas is 
about 
1, 20% 
2. 40% 


3. 60% 
4. 90% 


i. All of the following have been 


mentioned prominently as pos- 
sible Democratic nominees for 
the Presidency, except 

1. Earl Warren 

2. Adlai Stevenson 

8. Estes Kefauver 

4. Averell Harriman 


j. Two states in which 18-year-olds 


can vote are 

1. New York and California 

2. Illinois and Pennsylvania 

8. Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut 

4. Georgia and Kentucky 


-My score 
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By JIM KJELGAARD 


HE approaching jungle night was, in 

itself, a threat. As-it deepened, an 
eerie silence enveloped the thatched vil- 
lage. People were silent. Tethered cat- 
tle stood quietly. Roosting chickens did 
not stir-and wise goats made no noise. 
Thus it had been for countless centu- 
ries and thus it would continue to be. 
The brown-skinned inhabitants of the 
village knew the jungle. They had 
trodden its dim paths, forded its sulky 
rivers, borne its steaming heat and 
were intimately acquainted with its 
deer, tapir, crocodiles, screaming green 
parrots and countless other creatures. 

That was the daytime jungle they 
could see, feel, and hear, buf at night 
everything became different. When 
darkness came, the jungle was alive 
with strange and horrible things which 
no man had ever seen and no man 
could describe. They were shadows that 
had no substance and one was unaware 
of them until they struck and killed. 
Then, with morning, they changed 
themselves back into the shape of fam- 
iliar things. Because it was a time of 
the unknown, night had to be a time 
of fear. 

Except, Pepe Garcia reflected, to the 
man who owned a rifle. As the night 
closed in, Pepe-reached out to fondle 
his rifle and make sure that it was 
close beside him. As long as it was, 
he was king. 

That was only just, for the rifle had 
cost kim dearly. With eleven others 
from his village, Pepe had gone to help 
chép a right of way for the new road. 
They used machetes, the indispensable 
long knife of all jungle dwellers, and 
they had worked hard, Unlike the rest, 
Pepe had saved every peso he didn't 
have to spend for immediate living ex- 
penses. With his savings, and after some 
haggling, he had bought his muzzle- 
loading rifle, a supply of powder, lead, 
and a mold in which he could fashion 
bullets for his rifle. 

Eighty pesos the rifle had cost him 
But it was worth the price. Though the 
jungle at night was fear itself, no man 
with a rifle had to fear 
had only machetes with which to guard 
themselves from the terrors that came 
in the darkness, were willing to pay 
well for protection. Pepe went peace- 
fully to sleep. 

He did not know what awakened 
him, only that something was about. 
He listened intently, but there was no 


The others, who 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Esquire. Copyright, 1951, by Esquire, 
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The Tiger's Heart 


The jungle was a place to tear—except for 


the man with the rifle and the daring to use it 


change in the jungle’s monotonous night 
sounds. Still, something was not as it 
should be. 

Thgn he heard it. At the far end of 
the village, near Juan Aria’s hut, a goat 
bleated uneasily. Silence followed. The 
goat bleated again, louder and more 
fearful, There was a pattering rush 
of small hoofs, a frightened bleat cut 
short, again silence 

Pepe, who did not need to people 
the night with fantastic creatures be- 
cause he owned a rifle, interpreted cor- 
rectly what he had heard. A tiger, a 
jaguar, had come in the night, leaped 
the thorn fence with which the village 
was surrounded, and made off with one 
of Juan Aria’s goats. 

Pepe went peacefully back to sleep 
With morning, Juan Aria 
would come to him. 

He did not awaken until the sun was 
up. Then he emerged from his hut, 
breakfasted on a papaya he had gath- 
ered the day before, and awaited his 
expected visitor. They must always 
come to him; it ill befitted a man with 
a rifle to seek out anyone at all. 

Presently Pepe saw two men, Juan 


certainly, 


Aria and his brother, coming up one 
of the paths that wound through the 
village. Others stared curiously, but no- 
body else came because their flocks had 
not been raided, They liad no wish to 
pay, or to help pay, a hunter 

Pepe waited until the two were near, 
then said, “Buenos dias.” 

They sat down in the sun, looking 
at nothing in particular, not afraid any 
more because the day was never a time 
of fear. By daylight, only now and again 
did a tiger come to raid a flock of goats 
or kill a burro or a cow 

After a suitable lapse of time 
Aria said, “I brought my goats 


Juan 


into the 


village last night, thinking they would 
be safe.” 

“And were they not?” 

“They were not. Something came 


and killed one, a fine white and black 
nanny, my favorite. When the thing 
left, the goat went too. Never again 
shall I see her alive.” 

“What killed your goat?” Pepe in- 
quired, 

“A devil, but this morning I saw only 
the tracks of a tiger.” 

(Continued on page 20) 








Boys Prefer Regular Enlistment 


institute of Student Opinion Poll Shows Preference 
for Full Service Rather than Short-Term Programs 


EARLY half of 12th and 11th grade 

boys in American high schools pre- 
fer to enlist in the regular Armed 
Services for a minimum of three years’ 
active duty, as a means of fulfilling 
their military obligations to their coun- 
try under present conditions. 

Among these, the Navy and the Air 
Korce are the most popular services by 
a substantial margin over the Army, 
the Marines, and the Coast Guard. 

These are among the most interest- 
ing trends revealed by Ll. 8. O. Poll 
No. 24, conducted last month by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, in cooperation 
with student newspapers throughout 
the country. 

In order to obtain an accurate guide 
to the wishes of the boys themselves, 
who must, shortly after leaving high 
school, decide how they will fit the 
national defense problem into the next 
few years of their lives, I. S. O., with 
advice from the Department of De- 
fense, prepared a comprehensive ballot. 


It listed six possible choices available + 


to young men of 17 years or over undeg 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of #055. 

These were: 1. Short-term training. 
2. Reserve enlistment. 3. Regular en- 
listrnent. 4. National Guard. 5. College 
K. O. T. C. 6. Draft. A complete state- 
ment of the conditions for each of these 
alternatives was given in the ballot, 
published in the December 1, 1955 
issue, and also distributed to student 
papers which agreed to cooperate in 
this poll. The new short-term training 
program of the Army and Marine 
Carps, requiring six months of active 
training, followed by 7% years of 
weekly drills and summer camp, re- 
ceived a comparatively low vote. 

The poll was limited to male stu- 
dents only in the 11th and 12th grades 
of U, S. high schools. A total of 17,536 
ballots were returned from 169 high 
schools in all sections of the country. 

Of these, the percentage of boys 
choosing each of the sfx alternatives 
showed the following results: 


. Regtlar Enlistment, 48.7 per cent. 

. College R. O, T. C., 22.6 per cent. 
5. Draft, 12.0 per cent. 

. Reserve enlistment, 6.7 per cent. 
5. Short-term training, 6.0 per cent. 
6. National Guard, 4.0 per cent. 


Students choosing Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, or 6 
in this list would thereby fulfill their 


military obligation, with from six to 
ten years total service on active duty, 


followed by ,varying periods in the 
Ready Reserve and Stand-by Reserve. 
They would thus be exempt from the 
draft. 

Students who checked the Regular 
enlistment option were asked to indi- 
cate which of the five armed services 
they would prefer to join. This ques- 
tion brought forth the following per- 
centage breakdown: 


1. Navy, 33.5 ‘per cent. 

2. Air Force, 31.0 per cent. 
3. Army, 15.9 per cent. 

4. Marines, 14.0 per cent: 

5. Coast Guard, 5.5 per cent. 


Because advanced training for a pro- 
fessional or occupational career plays 
so important a part in the plans of most 
young men today, the students were 
asked the following question: “Do you 
plan to attend College or take other 
advanced educational training after 
high school graduation?” 

To this question the boys responded 
as follows: Yes, 45.2 per cent. No, 26.6 
per cent. If possible, 28.2 per cent. 
This indicates a slight reduction over 
I. S. O. Poll No. 23, taken in January, 
1955, when 78.5 per cent of all boys 
said they would like to go to college 
if they could find financial support. In 
the light of their preferences for mili- 
tary training, it is clear that nearly half 
of the boys who plan to go to college 
intend to fulfill their military training 
by joining the College R. O. T. C., in 
the hope of receiving commissions. 

The ballot also gave students an 
opportunity to express a preference for 
an alternate reserve plan which is not 
now provided for in the law. It would 
require one full year of active train- 
ing, followed by three years in the 
Ready Reserve and two years in the 
Stand-by Reserve. When asked whether 
they would select this plan instead 
of the one they had checked under the 
present Reserve program, the answers 
showed the following percentages: 
Yes, 26.0 per cent. No, 41.3 per cent. 
No opinion, 32.7 cent. 

The total number of boys voting was 
almost equally divided between the 
junior and senior years in high school. 
The percentages were: Llth grade, 
49.1 per cent, 12th grade, 50.9 per 
cent. 

The age distribution of the boys vot- 
ing was as follows; 17, 44.5 per cent. 
16, 36.3 per cent. 18, 12.9 per cent. 
15, 4.0 per cent. 19, 2.0 per cent. 20, 
0.3 per cent. 


The Tiger's Heart 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Did you hear it come?” 

“I heard it.” 

“Then why did you not defend your 
flock?” : 

Juan Aria gestured with eloquent 
hands. “To attack a devil, or a tiger, 
with nothing but a machete would be 
madness,” 

“That is true,” Pepe agreed. “Let us 
hope that the next time it is hungry, 
this devil, or tiger, will not come back 
for another goat.” 

“But it will!” 

Pepe relaxed; for Juan Aria’s admis- 
sion greatly improved Pepe's bargain- 
ing position. And it was true that, hav- 
ing had a taste of easy game, the tiger 
would come again. Only death would 
end his forays, and since he knew 
where to’ find Juan Aria’s goats, he 
would continue to attack them. 


Pipe said, “That is bad, for a man 
may lose many goats to a tiger.” 

“Unless a hunter kills him,” Juan 
Aria said. 

“Unless a hunter kills him,” 
agreed, 

“That is why I have come to you, 
Pepe,” Juan Aria said, A troubled frown 
overspread his face. “I hope yqu will 
follow and kill this tiger, for you are 
the only man who can do so.” 

“It would give me pleasure to kill 
him, but I cannot work for nothing.” 

“Nor do I expect you to. Even a 
tiger will not eat an entire goat, and 
you are sure to find what is left of my 
favorite nanny. Whatever the tiger has 
not eaten, you may have that for your 
pay.” 

Pepe bristled. “You are saying that 
I should put myself and my rifle to 
work for carrion left by a tiger?” 

“No, no!” es Aria protested. “In 
addition I will give you one live goat!” 

“Three goats!” 

“I am a poor man!” the other wailed. 
“You would bankrupt me!” 

“No man with twenty-nine goats is 
poor, though he may be if a tiger raids 
his flock a sufficient number of times,” 
Pepe said. 

“I will give you one goat and two 
kids.” 

“Two goats and one kid.” 

“You drive a hard bargain,” Juan 
Aria said, “but I cannot deny you now. 
Kill the tiger.” 

Affecting an air of nonchalance, as 
befitted the owner of a firearm, Pepe 
took his rifle from the fine blanket upon 
which it lay when he was not carrying 
it. He looked to his powder horn and 
bullet pouch, strapped his machete on, 

(Continued from page 28) 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


Sharing the Risk 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. HARLAN B. MILLER 
Director, Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


HORTLY after 9 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of April 16, 1947, the French 
freighter, Grandcamp, loaded with am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer, exploded. Hot 
steel rained over the Gulf port of Texas 
City, Texas, as the shock wave, which 
was felt 25 miles away in Baytown, lev- 
eled warehouses and buildings. During 
the next 16 Hours, a series of other ex- 
plosions wrecked the great Monsanto 
Chemical Company plant and most of 
the rest of the waterfront. 

Nearly 600 persons were killed and 
more than 3,000 injured in the Texas 
City disaster, the worst explosion in 
America’s peacetime history. Property 
damage was enormous; 3,383 homes 
and 217 business establishments were 
destroyed or damaged. Total losses ran 
to near $100,000,000. Yet within a year 
the population of Texas City had in- 
creased over the pre-explosion level and 
nearly all its industries had been rebuilt 
and had expanded. 

One reason for this rapid recovery, of 
course, was the indomitable will of its 
people. Another was the prompt settle- 
ment of insurance claims filed by indi- 
viduals and businesses. 

Property insurance in Texas City re- 

laced the buildings and damaged stock 

ind reestablished those men who were 
in business at the time of the catas- 
trophe. Life insurance went into many 
homes and helped replace the earnings 
of the breadwinner. 

How, you ask, could the insurance 
companies afford to pay out such huge 
sums without “going broke” themselves? 
The answer is the basic principle on 
vhich all insurance companies operate 

the sharing of risks. 

Perhaps none of you (we hope) will 
ever be involved in a tragedy like the 
me in Texas City. But the element of 
isk is with you all the time. 

Some risks you must assume. For ex- 
ample, when you choose a career, you 
assume a certain risk. As you obtain 
the education, training, and experience 
which enable you to specialize in one 
particular aspect of your field, the risk 
increases, Ten, twenty, or forty years 
from now, after you've become highly 
specialized, you may *find that there is 
less of a demand for your chosen kind 
of work. Similarly, anyone who starts a 
new business assumes the risk of hav- 


ing the business fail. And there are the 
daily risks that everyone assumes, such 
as the loss of a fountain pen or book, 
where the replacement value is small. 

Then there are the risks which can 
be minimized by securing proper pro- 
tection. First, of course, you should try 
to reduce the risk by taking precaution- 
ary measures. Your football coach tries 
to keep his players in the best possible 
condition to avoid personal injury on 
the playing field. You make sure the 
tires on your car, or the car you drive, 
are in good condition and that the 
brakes are not defective in order to 
avoid an accident. The man who de- 
cides to build a home or plant in your 
community will put up a fire-proof 
building to reduce fire hazard. 

While everyone does his best to avoid 
risk, injuries do occur, accidents do hap- 
pen, and buildings do burn. It would be 
very difficult, if not impossible in many 
cases, for you to meet these losses alone. 
Therefore, the institution of insurance 
has developed as an important parf of 
our modern society to meet this need. 
All insurance—automobile insurance, 
health insurance, liability insurance, fire 
insurance and life insurance—is made 
possible because a large group of peo- 
ple share a common risk. How does this 
principle of sharing the risk work in ac- 
tual practice? Let's look at life insur- 
ance, 

For a long time, life insurance com- 
panies have kept careful records of the 
number of people living and dying at 
each age of life. These records show 
that the rate of death at each age is 
predictable with sufficient accuracy to 
estimate future deaths based on past 
experience. The statistics are compiled 
into a table which is usually called the 
mortality table. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that you and a number of other people 
wish to insure your lives. Further, sup- 
pose that everyone in your group is 20 
years old and that, to begin with, there 
are exactly 10,000 of you. In addition, 
assume that you plan to provide the de- 
pendents of each member of the group 
with a payment of $1,000 at the death 
of each member. Let's say each member 
agrees to pay the same amount now and 
at the beginning of each year as long as 
he lives. 
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Wall Street Journal 
“Look, Alvin! This time I'm certain I’ve 
beaten that $50 deductible clause in 
that accident insurance policy of yours!’ 


By referring to the mortality table, 
you learn that out of 10,000*people at 
age 20, approximately 24 will die be- 
fore reaching age 21. Twenty-five will 
die between age-21 and 22, and so on. 

The insurance company, which has 
agreed to carry out this plan, must be 
prepared to pay a total of $24,000 Ao 
the dependents or beneficiaries of the 
24 persons who died the first year; a 
total of $25,000 to the beneficiaries of 
the people dying the second year and 
so on every year until all members of 
the group have died and a total of 
$10,000 has been paid to beneficiaries. 

Now, look at the picturé from the 
other side, The first year, 10,000 pay- 
ments will be made by policyholders of 
the group to the company; the second 
year, 9,976 and so on. According to the 
mortality table, these add up to a total 
number of 470,458 payments made over 
all the years by the group. 

Since you know that a total of $10, 
000,000 must eventually be paid by the 
insurance company and that the com 
pany wiil collect 470,458 equal install 
ments from policyholders, simple ‘divi 
sion shows that the annual payment of 
each policyholder would be $21.26. In 
actual practice, the amount of payment 
would be adjusted to take into*account 
operating costs of the company and the 
earnings on funds held for future pay 
ments, 

That's how life insurance operates, 
Because so many people are eager to 
share their common risk, they are able 
to buy protection for their dependents 
at a price they can afford to pay. The 
principle works the same way with all 
other types of insurance and is one of 
the important reasons why the residents 
of Texas City were able to overcome 
the disaster of April 16, 1947, and why 
so many million Americans can achieve 
such a large measure of financial see- 
urity. 





SPORTS 


At Home on the Range 


HAT would you say if a girl won 

the batting title*of the American 
League . or the pole vault crown 
in the Olympic Games . . . or the heavy- 
weight boxing title of the world? 

You'd probably pinch yourself to see 
if you're dreaming. Now you know why 
rifle fans have been walking.around in 
1 trance since last August. A woman 
copped the national title at the Camp 
Perry (Ohio) matches—the “World 
Series” of rifle shooting! Never in the 
$2 years of the championship shoot had 
this ever happened before. 

The Viola Pollum story reads like a 
Grade B movie. It's that hard to be- 
lieve. Imagine a little, greying, 43-year- 
old dress shop owner winning the na- 
tional title from 500 of the greatest 
crack shots in the land, including four 
former national champs and her hus- 
band! 

And that isn’t the entire story by any 
means. For one thing, Viola's been 


shooting in matches for only four years. 
Second, she shoots only as a hobby and 
only during the summer. And third, she 
won her title in the toughest national 
match of all time. 

The 1955 championship was made 
twice as hard to make sure it would 
offer a true test of skill and endurance. 
That meant the dead-eyes had to take 
640 shots instead of 320, as in the past. 
For eight straight days, this 5-foot 2- 
inch, 108-pound lady lay on her stom- 
ach and shot through both metallic and 
telescopic” sights. Day after day, the 
eliminations continued—with Viola hold- 
ing her own against the cream of the 
dead-shots. 

On the fina] day, a tricky wind 
sprang up; and the match narrowed 
down to a test of nerves among three 
shooters. Viola never wavered. Keeping 
her nerves and shooting eye under tight 
control, she kept peppering the bull’s- 
eye. 
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New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Cold facts on good grooming: > 


Even the most tousled topknot looks 
better—and looks better longer —with 
new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the new 
greaseless grooming discovery, you'll 
avoid that oily film that makes folks 


think your hair needs washing 


What's more, Vitalis protects hair and 
scalp from 
it. (And so will your 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7, 


ANOTHER Fine PROOUW 


. Try it— you'll like 
ite. ) 
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Viola Pollum 


After 639 shots, she was all even with 
Charlie Whipple, of Somerset, Penna. 
Tifat left the match squarely up to the 
640th—or last—bullet. Charlie shot—and 
missed. Viola shot—and hit! The Pollum 
count was fantastic. All in all, she put 
630 of her 640 shots into the center of 
the target! 

When all the returns were in, Viola 
had triggered her way to four major 
titles: 

1. National open championship. 

2. National women’s title. 

3. National metallic sight crown. 

4. Metallic sight }00-yard match. 


After setting the rifle world on its 
ear, Viola didn’t bother waiting aroynd 
for the cheers and glory. She went right 
back to her dress shop and housewife 
duties in Brookville, Penna. Proud bearer 
of all her medals and cups was her hus- 
band, LaRue, who finished 80th in the 
championships. LaRue, who taught her 
everything she knows, runs a service 
parts shop in town. 

One of the best things about Viola’s 
great victory is that it has inspired 
thousands of other shooters, young and 
old. To the many girls now shooting on 
their high school and local rifle teams, 
Viola’s feat has proved that girls can 
compete on even terms with boys. 

Viola believes that if more girls took 
part in their school’s riflery program, 
they could become as good or better 
than the boys! She says: “A friend of 
mine who coaches a crack high school 
rifle team in western Pennsylvania tells 
me that girls have a little more coordi- 
nation and are a little more careful in 
their shooting.” 

She also says that the best way for 
boys and girls to learn to shoot well and 
safely is to join their school team or 
become a member of their loca! Na- 
tional Rifle Association Junior Club. 
The N.R.A. sponsors all organized 
shooting in the U. S. and runs the na- 
tional matches in conjunction with the 
Armed Forces. If you can’t afford your 





own rifle, the N.R.A. club will supply 
ou with one. 

Though the new national champ 
hasn’t done any coaching as yet, she 
has been approached by the local Girl 
Scout troop for basic instruction on 
rifles, shooting, and safety. 

A charming, modest lady, Mrs. Pol- 
lum expects to defend her title next 
year. Would she like to win the na- 
tional crown again? 


“I certainly would,” she says with a 


twinkling smile. “But if I can’t win, Td 
love to see LaRue do so—and keep the 
championship trophy in the family!” 


SHORT SHOTS 


p A couple of eagle-eyed readers—Bob 
Busns of Cincinnati, O., and Roy Crav- 
zow of Far Rockaway (N. Y.) H.S.— 
spotted a little boo-boo in one of my 
columns last fall. 1 claimed that Ernie 
Nevers holds the pro record for most 
touchdowns scored in one game (6). 
It seems that Ernie only shares the rec- 
ord. Back in 1951, Dub Jones, Cleve- 
land Brown halfback, hot-footed for 6 
td’s against the Bears. 


> In that same column, I said that Lou 
Groza holds the record for most con- 
secutive points kicked after touchdown, 
with 109. “You're wrong,” writes Jerry 
Paucak of Whiting (Ind.) H.S, “George 
Blanda of the Bears holds the record.” 
At the time I wrote the column—at the 
beginning of the season—I was abso- 
lutely right. It was only during the sea- 
son that George went ahead of Groza. 
The great Bear booter wound up with 
143 in a row! 


>» The two winning-est high school 
football coaches in America operate 
only an Otto Graham toss away from 
each other. I refer to Clary Anderson 
of Montclair (N. J.) H.S. and Joe Co- 
viello of Memorial H.S., West New 
York, N. J. As far as I know, these two 
fellows own the all-time winning rec- 
ords for coaches having at least 10 
years of in Class A com- 
petition. 

Clary 100 victories 
and 6 defeats for_a ,943 winning per- 


experience 


has a record of 


centage, while Joe shows an 89-4 mark | 


for a .957 winning percentage! 


>» The New York City high schools are 
still turning out the greatest basketball 
No fewer than 13 
former N. Y. high school stars are now 
playing in the big pro league. An All 
American team of them would line up 


material in the land 


as follows 
Carl Braun Knicks), Ray 
(Knicks), Bob Cousy (Boston), and 
Bobby Wanzer (Rochester). 

Subs would be Ed Conlin (Syracuse), 
Dick McGuire (Knicks), and John Me- 
Mahon (Rochester). 


~Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor | 





Dolph Schayes (Syracuse), | 
Felix | 


IMPORTANT NEWS from GC. E. 


for new flash camera owners: 


REGULAR 
MIDGET 


NEW 
POWERMITE 
M2 


Tiny, new General Electric 
PowerMite M2 flash bulb gets 
big-bulb results for 3¢ less 


photo eee 


whieh is 


bigger bulb photo? 


ae - 


PHOTO TAKEN WITH G-E POWERMITE IS CLEAR, 
WELL-LIGHTED. FLASH COST ONLY 9¢.* 


Here’s the right bulb for your new flash 
camera—General Electrie’s new Power- 
Mite M2, world’s tiniest, lowest-cost 
flash bulb! Only \ as big as midget bulbs, 
PowerMite saves 3¢ a shot, gives you 
25% more flash shots for your money. So 
tiny, you can carry two 12-bulb packs in 
your purse or pocket, always be ready for 
interesting shots! 

G-E PowerMite M2 is a cinch to use. 


, 2» eel 


PHOTO TAKEN WITH REGULAR MIDGET BULB 
1S SAME QUALITY. BUT FLASH COST 12¢ 


Ring-type base plugs in, pops out with- 
out twisting. Many new cameras come 
ee for tiny PowerMites. Others 
use low-cost adapter, about 224, now at 
your dealer's, bet 

new General Electric 

PowerMite M2 

bulbs for your 

camera—and shoot 

better for less! 

* Manufacturer's suggested retail price 


Progress /s Qur Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





ONLY THE MODERN 


Gfrapphiies 5D 


has PUSH-BUTTON/DCLAiNG 


You can make money with a Graphic 35 
because it is an ideal camera for color 
slides, action pictures and snap shots. 
The folder, “How to Make Money with 
a Graflex Prize-Winning Camera” 
describes more than 20 different kinds 
of pictures that you can take and sell! 

A Graphic 35 with exclusive Push- 
Button Focusing is fun to own, too, The 
pictures you take of your friends now 
will. make a wonderful collection for 
years to.come. And the Graphic 35 is so 
easy to use that even a beginner can get 
beautiful black and white prints and 
color transparencies. Just squeeze the 
buttons to bring each picture into focus. 


Write for a free copy 
of “How to Make 
Money With a Grafiex 
Prize - Winning Cam- 
era.” Then talk to your 
Grofiex dealer ond 
select the model that 
fits your budget. 


GRAFLE X 


DEPT, 5C-19, GRAFLEX, INC, ROCHESTER 6, N.Y. 





DEPT. SC-19, GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 8, H. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money With @ Graflex Prize-Winning 
Comere.” 
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CHOW DOWN! 


By John Melvin Buckman, Blackshear H.S., San Angelo, Texas 
*Starred words refer to foods 


is 


He 
! 


4 


| 


cia 
Fatt 
Hi 


i 


i 
eibize! 


i 


and eggs. 
—_—_.... flakes. 


8. Wing-shaped. 
2. Malt drink. 
3. Layer of the eye’s iris. 


. Nevada city. 


5. Sheep disease. 


. Name to office again. 

. Payment. 

. Donkeys. 

. Lincoln's son. 

. Existence; actual being (Latin). 
. Fly. 

. War god of Greece. 

. Cutting tool. 

. Purpose. 

. Live in. 

. Revise. 

. Prepared for publication. 

. Suffix 


used to form feminine 


nouns. 


. Bugle call at end of a day. 
. Presses for payment. 

. Ripped. 
ae 
Fae ._.. Betty. 

. Often done to bread. 

. Holding back. 

. Anger. 

. The Eal family. 

. Feminine suffix 

. Used in cooking. 

. A jogging gait. 

. Beginners (slang). 

. Used in introducing the maiden 


soup. 


family name of a married woman. 


DOWN 


. Ugly women (slang). 
. Lighted up. 
3. Thinks. 
. A kind of prepared bason. 
. Place to bake breakfast muffins. 
. Book for elementary school stu- 


dents. 


. Short sleep. 

. Got up. 

. Hawaiian wreaths. 
. British princess. 

. Decays. 

. Went by. 


Peeled orange. 
Dries up, withers. 
Male parent. 


25. Individuals. 
. Perfume obtained from flowers. 
27. Location. 


. It borders 


Yemen and Saudi 


Arabia. 


. Marries. 
. Radons. 
3. Lateral parts. 
. Small (Fr.). 
. Wrench or contort. 
. Books have them. 
. Author 
. Bring up. 
. Capital of Norway. 
. To a position on, 
. One of the Great Lakes. 
. Printer’s word for erase or re- 


Harte. 


move. 


.©Number of starred words in this 


puzzle. 

















Pep Talk 


The Qusshin Boy 


Q. Is there any way to reduce with- 
out going on a diet? I'm overweight, 
but I love to eat 





A. So far, no one has discovered a 
magig way to melt off excess fat. Since 
fat is formed from the foods you eat, 
the only way to get rid of it is to change 
your eating habits. You can still eat 
plenty. All you have to do is eat more 
of the low calorie foods and less of the 
rich and fatty foods that put on pounds. 
Get your family doctor’to prescribe a 
safe and sane reducing diet. 


Q. Our coach forbids us to drink 
coffee, or to smoke while we're training. 
I can understand about the smoking, 
but don’t you think he’s overdoing it 
with the coffee? If it's a stimulant, 
shouldn't it help you play a better game 
when you need that extra push? 


A. Your coach is right. Coffee gives 
you a false sense of stimulation which 
may throw you off your game imstead 
of keeping you on a steady, even keel. 
If you are in top physical condition, 
you don’t need artificial stimulants. 


Q. My feet seem to perspire exces- 
sively. Is there any way I can counter- 
act this condition? 


A. Good old soap and water is the 
best antidote for this condition. It may 
be necessary to wash your feet two or 
three times daily. Your hose should be 
changed frequently, and a powder 
(such as a mixture of boracic acid and 
talcum powder) applied to absorb the 
moisture. A good trick is to use a stiek 
deodorant on your feet. It’s cooling, too. 


Shake Well Before Using. . . . So you 
don’t like the taste of plain milk! Well, 
you can still get your quota of a quart 
a day. Milk can be transformed into the 
most delicious concoctions simply by 
mixing it with the syrup of canned 
fruits like cherries, peaches, or plums. 
Try it with prune juice, too, for a taste 
sensation. And disguise it in creamed 
soups, puddings, and custards. You can 
also hide it in cereals mixed with sliced 
bananas or other fruits. 


No. Trespassing, Please. . . . Don't 
tamper with your ears, dears—not if 
you value them. Amateur attempts to 
remove wax from the canal of the ear 


can cause great damage—much more, 
in fact, than the presence sf the wax 
itself. If wax should mount up to the 
point where it seems to disturb your 
hearing, resist the urge to dig it out 
with a hairpin or other hard, pointed 
object. A doctor is the only one experi- 
enced enough for this job. 


The Art of Eating. . . . It's not only 
what you eat, but how you eat that 





When should a girl 
telephone a boy? 


@ 


~~ 
@ 


Most people think it’s all right on 
occasions like these: 


To congratulate him on an honor 
“Tom, I hear you've been elected 
captain! That's terrific! Treat you to 
a milk shake—that is, if it isn’t against 
training rules!” 
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counts toward looking and feeling bet 
ter. Check yourself to see how many of 
the following good eating rules you 
follow. 

Do you come to the table rested? 

Do you avoid worrying while you 
eat? 

Do you eat slowly and chew your 
food well? 

Do you keep from overeating? 

Do you avoid drinking water when 
there’s food in your mouth? 


To invite him to a darice 

“Hello, Jim? This is Betty. Our club 
dance is next Saturday~—can you go 
with me? It’s informal, and Bill and 
Tom are coming!” 


To remind him of a meeting 

“We're trying to get the crowd to 
gether in a hurry for a meeting, Bill 
If we want a twelve piece orchestra 
at the prom we'll need your vote.”’ 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








around... 


You can spot him any time, because 
he's at ease. 


He wears his clothes with a casual 
air, but it’s casual, not slovenly. He's 





easy to talk to—neither bashful nor 
brassy. The right words and gestures 
ase natural to him—and even when he 
muffs, he's so at ease withehimself that | 
whatever he does seems right. 


This kind of man chooses a deodor- 
ant that’s dependable, so he can relax. | 
He chooses New Mum Cream. More 
men use it than any other cream de- 
odorant, Reason: New Mum contains | 
M-3, an ingredient which clings to the | 
skin, keeps on destroying odor bacte- | 
ria 24 hours a day. 


Men who use New Mom after the 
daily morning shower are always sure 
of themselves. Because it's a cream, 
New Mum is easily and pleasantly ap- 
plied. The M-3 in it is effective 24 
hours of the busiest day. And New 
Mum is safe to use daily—will not 
harm shirts or irritate normal skin. 


A man’s at ease when he uses New 
Mum Cream. You'll be, too. Why not 
buy a jar tonight? 


New Mum. 


Cream Deodorant 
with 


long-lasting M-3 


(MEX ACHLOROPHENE) 


ANOTHER FINE PROOUET OF EHIETOL WY ERS 





‘ IRLS, have a heart! You're draw- 
J ing complaints from the boys’ 
side of the fence. It’s fun to bewitch, 
bother, and bewilder them, but be 
careful how you do it. Look to your 
methods and see if they don’t need 
some revising. You seem to be for- 
getting the old saying about catch- 
ing flies with honey! 

The boys think so, because they're 


| getting tired of jealous girls and 


bragging girls. You can still be flat- 
tered though, because they're trying 
to find out how to handle-the situa- 
tion—either through the mails or on 
the home front. 


©. Because I'm dating a girl from 
another town, the girls in my class get 


| angry. Since I’m president of the class, 


they think I should date girls in my 
own ¢lass for school parties. Is there 
anything wrong in taking out the girl I 
like, even though she goes to a dif- 
ferent school? 


A. That old green-eyed monster is 
raising its jealous head among the girls 
in your class! You think it’s unfair of 


| them to be so conterned over whom 


you date and—they think it's unfair of 
you to be taking out “a stranger.” Since 
you're class president, it’s a ticklish sit- 
uation and one that requires tact and 
diplomacy 

You certainly have the right of free- 
dom of choice in your dating. You can 
extend the boy-dutes-girl system to any 
spot on the map, if,you're able. What's 
important here is not where you and 
the girl live or go to school, but whether 
you enjoy being with each other. 

Unless you're disregarding a No Out- 
siders rile for your school parties, you 
should be allowed to squire anyone you 
please to the affairs. But since you're a 
school officer, it seems that the girls 
expect you to date the people who put 
you in office. It also seems as if the 
“Green Eyes” in your class are forget- 
ting that you got the office on your 
leadership ability, rather than on your 
dating techniques. 

Try to be very pleasant to the girls 
in your class, so they won't think = 
outside dating is directed 
against them. They'll naturally feel 
some resentment, since you've by-passed 
them for a stranger. 





By GAY HEAD 


Perhaps if you made a special effort 
to introduce your girl to them, they'd 
feel kindlier towards you—and her. 
Before the party, approach one or two 
of the girls and say: “I'm bringing Janet 
White to the party tonight and I was 
wondering if you two would see that 
she got to meet some of the other girls 
She doesn’t know many people here, 
so I'd appreciate it if you'd help me 
out.” But before trying this let’s-all-be- 
friends method, be sure their claws are 
sheathed! 


YOU CAN WIN A 
SCHOLARSHIP 


by BROWNST 





EINER * 


$40,000,000 AVAILABLE IN SCHOLARSHIP FUNOS 


Public & Private Scholarship Sources 
150,000 College Scholarships 
How, Where, When to Apply 


National Merit Scholarship Information and 
Preparation 


3000 Scholarships Questions with Answers 


2000 Basic Vocabulary Words with Defini- 
tions and Usage 


Review and Drill in English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Science, Health, Art and Music 


7 Previous New York State Scholarship 
Examinations with Answers 
448 PP. 
PAPER 


$298 


CLOTH $495 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR ORDER OIRECT 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES ine. 


343 GREAT WECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO (QB i 
WMusirat 
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FINE ARTS 


Write ter 
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Q. I'm dating a sharp-looking girl 
who's also very nice. But, when I'm out 
with her, she always talks about other 
fellows and how cute they are. What 
can I do to make her stop this? 


A. Yours is the age-old gripe of all 
boys! It’s hard to “grin and bear it” 
when your date begins talking about 
other boys, but that seems to be the 
only way out. Or is it? 

If you realized why girls do it, it 
might help soothe you. Perhaps one 
reason she tells you about “the other 
men in her life” is to stimulate your 
interest in her and make you a bit 
jealous. (If she were a wise lass, she'd 
realize this only makes you mad—mad 
at her, not for her!) 

Probably another reason for her brag- 
ging is to let you know that you're with 
a Popular Girl. “I'm no wallflower,” 
she’s telling you. She works on the prin- 
ciple that “it pays to advertise.” (But, 
if she’s a genuine article, she should 
know that isn’t necessary. ) 

To help cure your girl of her “male- 
ady,” give her back some of her own 
prescribed treatment. The next time 
she brings up Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
tell her about Jane, Jean, and Josephine! 
Tell her how much fun you had with 
them and how pretty they were. This 
should silence her. (Jane, Jean, and Jo- 
sephine may not date-and-tell.) 

Or try teasing it out of her. When 














Publishers Syndicate 


‘4 don’t mind a fellow’s playing hard 
to get, but it burns me up whén he’s 
just plain not interested in mel” 


she mentions Tom, stop her and say; 
“Oh, yes, Tom Taylor, age 16, junior 
at West High; you met him at a Tri-Y 
Dance; he’s taken you out six times so 
far—twice to the movies, once to a 
square dance, once to a game, once ice- 
skating, and once to Pete's for a doible- 
maltéd.” Rattle this off as if you've been 
hearing it all your life. She should get 
the point. 

And maybe you should pay more at- 
tention to her, so she doesn’t feel as if 
she has to work for it. With girls, the 
little niceties go a long way! 
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Q. I have gone off to college and I 
want to write to a girl back home. But 
when 1 write, I don’t know what to say. 
Do you have any suggestions? 


A. What’s your college roommate 
like? What courses are you taking? 
What are your professors like? Are you 
writing any term papers? How is study- 
ing for those exams going? Have you 
joined any clubs? What sports are you 
participating in? What's your college 
town like? Is it a large one or is it so 
small that there’s only one drugstore? 
How’s the food at school—better or 
worse than the high school cafeteria’s? 
Do you live in a large dormitory or in 
a small house? 

You're in such a different atmosphere 
now from the “girl back home” that 
you should find plenty of news to write. 
You could write pages on almost any of 
those questions. Tell her what you're 
doing and how you feel about it, That's 
what she wants to know. 

P. S. Remember to tell her that you 
miss her! 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you have 
a question which you'd like to ‘have 
answered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it 
to Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in fu- 
ture columns. Sorry, no personal letters. 


a) 





Lots of people 


LISTERINE 


haven’t had 


a single cavity in 2 years since using 


ANTIZY ME’ 


‘TOOTH PASTE! 


Honest—not a single cavity! The 
dentist sits ‘em in his chair, says “Open 
wide”, takes a careful look and sings, 
“Out you go—nothing for me here!” 
Good News? Antizyme sure is! It’s the 
first and only tooth paste with com- 
pletely safe fluoride-like action that 
actually strengthens tooth enamel. It has 


long-acting anti-enzyme action, too. . i 
stops the major cause of tooth decay 
12 to 24 hours with just one brushing. 
This has been proved for 9 out of every 
10 people tested. Tell your mother 
about new, completely safe Antizyme 
Tooth Paste. It's doing wonders for 
thousands of people! 


.. the only tooth paste with completely safe fluoride-like action! 











POINT STYLES 
for every other kind and way of writing 


CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU RIGHT... by number 


9550 1555 23148/ 1551 2668 
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Thread the point 
of your choice... 
into the barrel 


Use the pen that fairly 
. floats your writing onto 
paper. Select your per- 
sonal point from 
Esterbrook’s 30 point 
styles—and fit this point 
into the barrel of an 
Esterbrook fountain 
Pen. At all pen counters. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 
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The Tiger's Heart 


(Continued from page 20) 


and sauntered toward Juan Aria’s hut. 
A half-dozen worshipful children fol- 
lowed. 

“Begone!” Pepe ordered. 

They fell behind but continued to 
follow until Pepe came to that place 
where Juan Aria’s flock had passed the 
night. He glanced at the dust, and saw 
the tiger's great paw marks imprinted 
there. It was a huge cat, lame in the 
right front paw, or it might have been 
injured in battle with another tiger. 

Expertly, Pepe located the - place 
where it had gone back over the thorn 
fence. Though the tiger had carried 
the sixty-pound goat in its jaws, only 
a couple of thorns were disturbed at 
the place where it had leaped. 

Though he did not look around, 
Pepe was aware of the villagers watch- 
ing him and he knew that their glances 
would be very respectful. Most of the 
men went into the jungle from time to 


time to work with their machetes, but- 


none would work where tigers were 
known to be. Not one would dare take 
a tiger's trail. Only Pepe dared and, 
because he did, he must be revered. 

Still affecting nonchalance, Pepe 
suuntered through the gate. Behind 
him, he heard the village’s collective 
sigh of mingled relief and admiration. 
A raiding tiger was a very real and ter- 
rible threat, and goats and cattle were 
not easily come by, The man with a 
rifle, the man able to protect them, 
must necessarily be a hero. 


Once in the jungle, and out of the 
villagers’ sight, Pepe underwent a trans- 
formation. 

He shed his air of indifference and 
beeame as alert as the little doe that 
showed him only her white tail. A rifle 
might be a symbol of power, but un- 
less a man was also a hunter, a rifle 
did him no good. impressing the vil- 
lagers was one thing; hunting a tiger 
was quite another. 

Pepe knew the great cats were 
dappled death incarnate. They could 
move with incredible swiftness and 
were strong enough to kill an ox, They 
feared nothing. 

ungle-born, Pepe slipped along as 
softly as a jungle shadow. His machete 
slipped a little, and he shifted it to a 
place where his legs would not be 
bumped. From time to time he glanced 
at the ground before him. 

To trained eyes, there was a distinct 
trail. It consisted of an occasional drop 
of blood from the dead goat, a bent 
or broken plant, a few hairs where the 
tiger had squeezed between trees, paw 
prints in soft places. Within the first 








quarter mile Pepe knew many things 
about this tiger. 

He was not an ordinary beast, or he 
would have gone only far enough from 
the village so his nostrils could not be 
assailed by its unwelcome scents and 
eaten what he wanted there, then cov- 
ered the remainder of the goat with 
sticks and leaves. He was not old, for 
his was not the lagging gait of an old 
cat, and the ease with which he had 
leaped the thorn fence with a goat in 
his jaws was evidence of his strength 

Pepe stopped to look to the loading 
and priming of his rifle. There seemed 
to be nothing amiss, and there had 
better not be. When he saw the ti- 
ger, he must shoot straight and true. 
Warned by some super jungle sense, 
Pepe slowed his pace. A moment later 
he found his game. 

He came upon it suddenly in a grove 
of scattered palms. Because he had not 
expected it there, Pepe did not see it 
until he was nearer than safety allowed. 


Tos tiger crouched at the base of a 
palm whose fronds waved at least fifty 
feet above the roots. Both the beast’s 
front paws were on what remained of 
the dead goat. It did not snarl or gri 
mace, or even twitch its tail. But there 
was a lethal quality about the great cat 
and an extreme tension. The tiger was 
bursting with raw anger that seemed 
to swell and grow. 

Pepe stopped in his tracks and cold 
fear crept up his spine. But he did 
not give way to fear. With deliberate, 
studied slowness he brought his rifle 
to his shoulder and took aim. He had 
only one buliet and there would be no 
time to reload, but even a tiger could 
not withstand the smash of that enor 
mous leaden ball right between the 
eyes. Pepe steadied the rifle. 

His finger tightened slowly on the 
trigger, for he must not let nervous- 
ness spoil his aim. When the hammer 
fell Pepe’s brain and body became mo 
mentarily numb. 

There was no satisfying roar and 
no puff of black powder smoke wafting 
away from the muzzle. Instead there 
was only a sudden hiss, as though cold 
water had spilled on a hot stone, and 
the metallic click of the falling ham- 
mer. Pepe himself had loaded the rifle, 
but he could not have done so correct- 
ly. Only the powder in the priming 
pan flashed. 

It was the spark needed to explode 
the anger in the tiger's lithe and dead- 
ly body. He emitted a coughing snarl 
and launched his charge. Lord of the 
jungle, he would crush this puny man 
who dared interfere with him. 

Pepe jerked back to reality, but he 
took time to think of his rifle, leaning 
it lovingly against a tree and in the 





same motion jerking his machete from 
its sheath. » 

It was now a hopeless fight, to be 
decided in the tiger's favor, because 
not within the memory of the village’s 
oldest inhabitant had any man ever 
killed a tiger with a machete. But it 
was as well to fight hopelessly as to 
turn and run, for if he 
would surely be killed. No tiger that 
attacked anything was ever known to 
turn aside 

Machete in hand, 
onrushing cat. He had read the tracks 
correctly, for from pad to joint the 
tiger's right front foot was swollen to 
almost twice the size of the other. It 
must have stepped on a poisonous thorn 
or been bitten by a snake. 


Pepe studied the 


Even with such a handicap, a tiger 
more than a match for a man 
armed only with a machete—but Pepe 
watched the right front paw carefully. 
If he had any advantage, it lay there. 
Then the tiger, a terrible, pitiless en- 


was 


did that he’ 
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gine of destruction, flung himself at 
Pepe. Pepe had known from the first 
that the tiger’s initial strike would be 
exactly this one, and he was ready 
for it. He swerved, bending his body 
outward as the great cat brushed past 
him. With all the strength in his pow- 
erful right arm, he swung the machete. 
He stopped his downward stroke just 
short of the tiger's silken back, for he 
knew suddenly that there was just one 
way to end this fight. 

Phe tiger whirled, and hot spittle 
from his mouth splashed on the back 
of Pepe’s left hand. Holding the ma- 
chete before him, like a sword, he 
took a swift backward step. The tiger 
sprang, launching himself from the 
ground as though his rear/ legs were 
made of powerful steel springs, and 
coming straight up. His flailing left paw 
flashed at Pepe. It hooked in his shirt, 
ripping it away from the arm as though 
it were paper, and burning talons sank 
into the flesh. Red blood welled out. 

Pepe did not try again to slash with 
the machete, but thrust, as he would 
have thrust with a knife or sword. The 
machete’s point met the tiger’s throat, 
and.Pepe put all his strength and 
weight behind it. The blade explored 
its way into living flesh, and the tiger 
gasped. Blood bubbled over the ma- 
chete. 

With a convulsive effort, the tiger 
pulled himself away. But blood was 
rushing from his throat now and he 
shook his head, then stumbled and fell. 
He pulled himself erect, looked with 
glazing eyes at Pepe and dragged him- 
self toward him. There was a throttled 
snarl. The tiger slumped to the ground. 
The tip of his tail twitched and was 
still. 


Pir stared, scarcely seeing the blood 
that flowed from his lacerated arm. He 


had done the impossible, he had killed 


a tiger with a machete. Pepe brushed 
a hand across his eyes and took a trem- 
bling forward step. 

He picked up his rifle and looked 
again to the priming. There seemed to 
be nothing wrong. Repriming, Pepe 
clasped the rifle with his elbow and 
seized the machete’s hilt. Bracing one 
foot against the tiger's head, he drew 
the machete out. 

Then he held his rifle so close to the 
machete wound that the muzzle ca- 
ressed silken fur. He pulled the trigger. | 
The wound gaped wider and smoke- 
blackened fur fringed it. All traces of 
the machete wound were obliterated. 
Pepe knew a second’s anguished regret, 
then steeled himself, for this was the 
way-it must be. 

Everybody had a machete. In his vil- 





lage, the man who owned a rifle must 
remain supreme. 
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by MINUTE MAN 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 


@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
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@ FULL 2% 21 3% WALLET SIZE 
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@ ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
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paper specially made for waliet use 


yur yres always look 


@ MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 


Your orders are quickly com 
pleted and premptly mailed 
GUARANTEED to be the best wal 
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money instantly returned, 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR $2.00 


| enclose portrait, snapshot, or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Piease rush: 
oO 4 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10¢ 


C) 50 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 post paid. 
C 75 wallet photos from one pose, $3.00 post paid 
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World's Finest... 


Artcraft Eagravings 


FOR ALL 
UNITED NATIONS 
FIRST DAYS 
See your lecal dealer or write 
direct for free literature 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stomp Clubs 


Items of Special Interest 


White Ace “Topicals.” You can 
mount stamps by subjects on these al- 
bum pages. 15 pages to a topic— 
animals, fish, flowers, music, railroads, 
religion, ships, sports, or scouts. Price: 
$1 a set. Order from White Ace Al- 
bums, 43 William St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Mint Stamp Holder. Here's a pockét- 
sized book for holding mint blocks of 
four stamps. The book has 12 glassine 
pockets to display the stamps. Price: 
15 cents. Order holder from Pot-O’- 
Gold, Box 643, Litchfield, Conn. 

Bam's Stamp Courier. A free, 4-page 
news bulletin. It features stories behind 
stamps and tips to collectors. Send a 
post card with your name and address 
to (write clearly): Stamp Center, L. 
Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, N, J. 

U. N. Day Cover. This is an official 
U. N. envelope bearing the 3¢ U. N. 
Day stamp issued last October 24. Each 
cover costs 10 cents. Send cash or 
check—-PLUS A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE-to First Day 
Covers, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N., Y. 

My Hobby Is Collecting Stamps by 
Ernest Kehr. Here's a lively and well- 
illustrated book (128 pages) for new 
collectors. Price $2.95. Available at 
local stamp dealer or Hart Publishing 
Co., 670 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

American First Day Cover Society. 
Membership fee: $1 a year. Issues a 
bulletin, called First Days, with articles 
on old and new covers. Write to Nor- 
man H. Lee, Secy., 845 East 153th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

Sports on Stamps. This is a packet 
of 101 all different stamps picturing 
athletes and sportsmen on stamps. Some 
of the stamps are shown below. Price: 
$1. Send order to: H. E. Harris, 1176 
Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
"Tops, don't miss. 11Good. 
AP Fair. Save your money. 

Comedy—(C); Musienl—(M); Docu 
mentary--(¥): Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
wvvrOklahoma!l (M); Quentin Dur- 
ward (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); 
The Great Adventure (Y); Man with the 
Gun (W). 


vwThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); 
Ransom (D). é 


The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell 
(D); Kismet (M); Moonfleet (D); Land 
of Fury (D); Sincerely Yours (M). 


Running Wild (D); Texas Lady (D). 


Drama-—(D) ; 


He Asked for it! 

“Listen, Captain,” said the perspiring 
police officer, “we've been giving that 
ventriloquist the third degree for an 
hour and half; and a plainclothesman, 
three cops, and a police lieutenant have 
confessed to the crime—shall we go on?” 


Top Brass 


Recruit: “Why did you salute that 
truck driver?” 

Second Recruit: “That's no truck 
driver. See the sign on the side—that’s 
General Hauling.” 

Terminal Topics 
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Neo financial investment requ 

Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po 








HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
ONLY A FEW DAYS LEFT 
TO ENTER 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” 
CONTEST! 


January 28th marks the clos- 
ing date for the big Quaker 
Oats “Better Breakfast” Con- 
test! There are plenty of ex- 
citing cash prizes so — don’t 
delay! Jot down your entry 
today—just 100 words or less 
on the subject, “Why | Need 
A Good Breakfast,” and mail 
to Breakfast Contest, Box 
5105, Chicago 77, Ill. For full 
details on contest rules, see 
the January 12th issue of this 
magazine! 

















Eek! 


Rain lashed against the. windows of 
the old castle and the wind howled 
mournfully as the timid guest was es- 
corted to his room, “Has anything un- 
usual ever happened in this room?” he 
asked the sinister-looking butler. 

“Not for 30 years,” came the answer. 

Heaving a sigh of relief, the guest 
asked, “What happened then?” 

The butler’s eyes gleamed ominously 
as he hissed. “A man who stayed here 
gil night showed up the next morn- 
ing. 

Home Folks 


Catch That Error! 

While dining at his assistant’s home 
one evening, the boss was bothered by 
a small dog. He got no results by 
plaintively repeating, “Lay down, pup. 
Lay down.” Finally his assistant helped 
him out by saying, “Tell him to lie 
down. He’s an English bulldog.” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Out on a Limb 
Many stories have been told about 
the human teridency to invent excuses 
for minor wrongdoings. The best we've 
heard lately is about the native of a 


remote section of the U. S. who wa€ 


riding his mule down 4 narrow lane. 
As he passed an apple orchard he 
spotted some branches laden with ripe 
fruit. From the mule’s back he reached 
up to pick some apples, and at the 
same moment the animal lurched for- 
ward, leaving the man hanging peril- 
ously from the tree. Just then the owner 
of the orchard came along the road. 
“Hey!” he yelled. “What are you do- 
ing up there?” 

“Nothin’, mister,” replied the native. 


“I just fell off my mule!” 
This Week 


f 


Checking Up 


He: “I'm keeping a record of all the 
good times we've had together.” 

She: “Oh, a diary!” 

He: “No, stubs in a checkbook.” 


Future Farmer 


Too Late 
Ted: “Look here, Ned, this pho- 
tograph makes me look like a monkey.” 
Ned: “You should have thought of 
that before you had it taken.” 


College Chronicle 





GOING OUR WAY? 


This is the last issue of the first 
semester, completing your quota 
of fifteen issues for the first se- 
mester. 

There will be no January 26 
issue because of the mid-term in 
terval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 2, 1956. 

Be sure your teacher has your 
order for next term's subscription! 











Rah! Rah! 


Visitor: “That's an excellent rooting 
section they have at your college. What 
makes it so good?” 

Student: “Oh, they give all the root 
ers a cheering drink.” 

Visitor; “Of what?” 


Student: “Root beer, of course.” 
Home Foiks 


Cargo Flight 


Motorist: “How far is it to the near- 
est town?” 

Native: “Nigh on to five miles, as the 
crow flies.” 

Motorist: “Well, how far is it if a 
crow has to walk and carry an empty 
gasoline can?” 

Home Foiks 
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Answers to This Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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FIRST ARMORED CAVALRY... 


Dried buffalo hide was so tough 
that Sioux shields made of it could 
actually deflect bullets fired from 
low velocity guns. 





Oddly Enough ) 


MANKIND'S OLDEST INDUSTRY... 
Leather making is man’s oldest industry. 
The most primitive civilizations used 


leather for clothing, tents, bedding, 
carpets, armor, harness and utenails, 


Hickok Wallets with secret compartments 


When you’re wearing a Hickok you're wearing the best 


aby HICKOK 


6 @ 


MONEY BAGS THEN AND NOW... 
Pirates of the Spanish Main used crude 
leather sacks to bag their pieces- 


of-eight. Today, Americans favor fine 


card, pass and photo cases. 











CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I entered the Army 





Pvt, GEORGE L. lo MONTAGNE, Jr. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Graduate, St. Peter's High School 


A 
bane ae 


“I chose my training 
before enlistment=—so can you!” 





“Yes, | picked my own technical training in the Army—a 33-week radar 
repair course, | couldn't ask for a better way to begin my electronics career I. 
Best of all, it was guaranteed before | enlisted— reserved and waiting for me. 
And am I learning a lot! The course is packed with practical training that 
will put me at least a year ahead of other guys. You can get a head start on 
your career, too—by seeing your Army recruiter. I'm sure glad I did!”’ 


Mange # fc Tren apace fp 


*% OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE *% RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW! 


You'll find the right career training for you at one of the If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this 
fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 courses great career training opportunity right now! Just see 
to choose from—aviation, photography, medicine, fi- your Army recruiter and reserve the course of your 
nance, comimunications — practically anything you want. choice —at no obligation! That course will be waiting 
And the course you pick is the course you get/ You have for you upon graduation. Step straight from high 
a written guarantee that a place in the classroom is school into the training that will make you a skilled 
reserved for you~ all before enlistment! It's the right specialist in your field — ready for a high paying job! 
way to enter the Army because it’s your way! Get all the details. See your Army recruiter today! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY 





WHERE TO FIND IT 





Continued from page 6-T 


Encyclopedia Americana, Americana Corp., 
4606 East-West Highway, Washington 14, 
D.C 

Information Please Almanac, Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 

Lincoln Library, Frontier 
Ave., N. ¥. C 

New International Encyclopaedia, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24 St., N. Y. C. 10 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., 
N. Y. C. 52. (Cumulative indices to books, 
periodicals, pamphiets, films, filmstrips, 
education, biography; old magazines.) 

World Almanac, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, 125 Barclay St.. N. Y. C. 15 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, 
Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
I) 


Press, 505 Fifth 


Yearbooks and Yearbook Services 

Denison Yearbook Co., 309-321 Fifth Ave., 8S. 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corp., 309 Lafay- 
ette St.. N. Y. C. 12 

Myers & Co. P. O. Box 
Bivd., Topeka, Kans 

National Publishing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 

H, G. Roebuck & Son, Inc 
Baltimore 18, Md 

S. K. Smith Co., 2857 Western Ave., 
18, Til. (Yearbook covers.) 

Yearbook House, 800 Locust St 
6, Mo 


795, 501-503 Gage 


1207 Grand Ave., 


2140 Aisquith St., 
Chicago 


Kansas City 


FURNISHINGS 


Business Machines 


American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Peterson, Chicago 26, Il 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 16. (Mimeograph machines.) 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J. (Vari-typer.) 

Davidson Corp., 20 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Dual and offset duplicators; folding 
machines.) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31, Il. (Mimeograph, spirit, Azograph and 
offset duplicators; folding machines.) 

Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 17. (Dictating and transcribing 
machines.) 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, 
Ill, (Duplicating machines.) 

Duplicopy Co., 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
10, Il. (Duplicating machines.) 

General Aniline & Film Corp., Ozalid Prod- 
ucts, Johnson City, N. Y 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
23, Ill 
chines.) 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Electric type- 
writers; test scoring machines.) 

Marr Duplicator Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, 
N. Y¥. C. 7. (Duplicating machines.) 

Master Addresser, 6500 W. Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 16, Minn. (Duplicating and address- 
ing machines.) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Or- 
ange, N. J. (Calculating, adding, and book- 
keeping machines.) 

Permofiux Corp., 4916 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. (Tape dictating machine.) 
Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, 

N. Y¥. (Copying machines.) 

Remington Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (Adding, 
accounting and calculating machines; type- 
writers; photo record equipment.) 

Rex-O-Graph, Inc., 7840 W. Hicks St., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wisc. ( Duplicators.) 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y.C 
16. (Typewriters; business machines.) 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 701 E 


1920 W. 


50 McLean Ave., 


Ave., Chicago 
(Duplicating and addressing ma- 








Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Adding 
machines; duplicators; typewriters.) 
Soundscriber Corp., 146 Munson St.. New 
Haven 9, Conn. (Dictation equipment.) 
Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. (Duplicators.) 
Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
(Adding and accounting machines; type- 
writers.) 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14, Il. (Duplicators.) 


Filing Equipment 

P. O. Moore, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
10. (Filing systems for keys.) 

Remington Rand Div., Sperry 
315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10 
supplies.) 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., © Bank 
St., White Plains, N. Y. (Card finding sys- 
tems, special forms for record-keeping.) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay St., 


N. ¥.C 


Rand Corp., 
(Systems and 


9-T 


Rochester 3, N. Y. (Filing and visible- 
record cabinets; sorting equipment.) 


Furniture 


American Seating Co., 
Rapids 2, Mich 
Bacon & Vincent Co., Inc., 1 Ellicott 5t 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Trucks for folding chairs 
and tables.) 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Tl 
Milton Bradley Co., 
ton, Mass 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Il 
Duracote Corp., 350 N. Diamond St., 
na, O. (Special fabrics.) 
Educators Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 
5912 R St., Sacramento 17, Calif 
Firestone Plastics Co., P. O. Box 690, Potts- 
town, Pa. (Classroom darkening drapes.) 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 University 


901 Broadway, Grand 


1900 N. Narragansett 


17 Fordham Rd., Bos- 
623 S. Wa- 


Raven- 








Students Benefit from 


Classroom Radio 
Today’s Most Effective 
Teaching Tool 





effective classroom listening. 


toriums. 


other cities. 


IRCHILD | 


TROLS CORPORATION 





students 

by utilizing the thousands of educational programs origt- 

nating from local FM and AM stations. Administrators and teachers 

find radio the perfect way to provide supplementary teaching material, to 

organize civilian defense training and air raid warning systems, to offer 
subject motivation, current events and other special programs. 


Radio engineers and educational authorities were brought together to 
aid in the design of the EDUCATOR. As a result, only the EDUCATOR 
meets the special acoustical, electrical and operating requirements for 


Full Tuning Range brings in every AM and FM station in your area. 
Extended Range Speaker overcomes 
Five Watt Output gives sufficient volume fer large classrooms ond avdi- 


Cathede Ray Tuning tye permits speedy, accurate tuning. 


Rugged, Scuff-Proof Cabinet is portable, easy te carry from reem te room. 
Official Classroom Equipment in New York, Chicage, . Lewis, Detroit and 


Write today for FREE 24-page booklet on practical utilization of 
radio in the classroom, 


The EDUCATOR is manufactured and sold exclusively by 


EDUCATIONAL 
200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Available Again! 
THE 


yee 
EDUCATOR 


ONLY FM-AM RADIO MANU- 
FACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR 
CLASSROOM USE. 


Everywhere, schools are giving their 
the benefits of classroom radio 


<i, defici 4 


of classrooms. 





PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
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NEW FILMSTRIPS 


“The Earth and 
Its Peoples” Series 


(Bused on the Pilm Series produced 
by Louts de KRochemont Associates) 


life in various regions of the world 


AU. 5. Community and its Citizens 

Desert Nomads (French Morocco) 

Eskimo Sea Hunters (Northwestern Alaska) 
Farming in South China (Si River Valley) 
farmer Fisherman (Norway) 

Mountain Farmers (Switzerland) 

Nomads Of The jungle (Malaya) 


Group 11A...Life in regions of the 
Americas (United States) 


Water For Ory Land (The Southwest) 

The Lumber States (Pacific Northwest) 
Cattie And The Corn Beit (The Midwest) 
Changing Cotton Land (The Southeast) 
Maine Harbor Town (Northern New England) 
An industrial Lakeport (Buffalo, New York) 
Living In A Metropolis (Greater New York) 


Group 118...Life in regions of the 
Americas (other than U.$. A.) 


15. Adobe Village (Valley of Mexico) 

16. Cross Section Of Central America (Guatemaia) 

17. Highlands Of The Andes (Peru) 

18. Tropical Lowland (Brazil) 

19. Horsemen Of The Pampa (Argentina) 

20. French Canadians (St. Lawrence Lowland, Quebec) 


21. Canada’s New Farmiands 
(Peace River District, Alberta) 


Group 111A... Life in regions in the 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Sheep Ranch Country (Austratia) 
Oriental City (Canton, China) 

Farmers Of india (Middle Ganges Valley) 
Tropical Mountain istand (java) 

An istand Nation Uiapan) 

Riches Of The Veid (South Africa) 
Buliding A Nation (israel) 


Group 1118... Life in regions in the 
Eastern Hemisphere 


29. On Mediterranean Shores (South Greece) 
30. Farms And Towns Of Slovakia 
(A Danube River Country) 


31. Factories, Mines And Waterways 
(Industrial Western Europe) 


32. Po River Valley (italy) 
33, Land Behind The Dykes (The Netheriands) 


M4. Ports Of industrial Scandinavia 
(Sweden's Cast Coast) 


35 Food For Paris Markets (Northern Rural France) 
36. British Trade and industry (London and Newcastle) 


ORDER NOW! | om enclosing purchase 
order for $4.00 for each of the following film- 
strips from “The Earth and Its Peoples” Series. 
Entire series $125.00 (save $19.00), Please send 
to me the following filmstrips circled below. 


3456789 0 


22 23 
2233 M35 36 
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11 12 13 14 «98 16 17 18 19 20 21 
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1445 Park Ave, New York 29, N. Y., Dept. SC-2 











Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn 
benches, banquet tables.) 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wisc. (Lab- 
oratory furniture; library shelving.) 

Kuehne Mfg. Co., Mattoon, Il 

Lyon Meta! Products, Inc., 1500 Montgomery 
St.. Aurora, Il 

Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich 

Myrtle Desk Co., High Point, N. C 

Louis Rastetter & Sons Co., 1300 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 

E W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Il. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ml. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 1099 Jay St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Steel desks, tables.) 
Young World Educational Equipment Div., 
Century Wood Craft, 1025 Findlay Ave., 

Bronx 56, N. ¥ 


Library Equipment and Supplies 


Bookmate Co., First National Bank Bidg., 
Miami, Okla. (Metal holder for holding 
books upright.) 

Demeo Library Supplies, Madison, Wisc., cr 
New Haven, Conn. (Library and book re- 
pairing supplies; book trucks.) 

0. J. Forman Co., P. O. Drawer 127, Mon- 
mouth, Il. (Newspaper filing and binding 
service for libraries; loose leaf counter 
files; steel library equipment.) 

Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., or 20 N. Aurora St., Stockton, 
Calif. (Supplies.) 

Genera! Binding Corp., $12 W. Belmont Ave, 
Chicago 14, il. (Plastic bindings.) 

Library Efficiency Corp., Div. of Bro-Dart 
Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, 
N. J. (Library and book repairing sup- 
plies.) 

MB Nubook Cards, P. O. Box 585, Oak Park, 
Ill. (Card service for selecting books.) 
National Bookbinding Co., 200-210 N. Second 

St., Stevens Point, Wise 

Remington Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp.., 
315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (Equipment 
and supplies.) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, ll. (Library shelving.) 

Slyd-In Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., 
Greensboro, N. C. (Library shelf partition 
units; table and shelf displayers.) 

Sterling Powers Pub. Co., Box 252, Terre 
Haute, Ind. (Filing set for pamphlets 
about jobs.) 

Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave. 
S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. (Marking pens.) 
Vulean Service Co., ine. 1153 Laurel St., 
San Carlos, Calif Magazine binders; 

magazine display racks; book trucks.) 


(Portable tables, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
EQUIPMENT 


Anseo, Inc., Education Dept., Binghamton, 
N.Y 


Argus Cameras, Inc. #5 Fourth St. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Reflex and 35mm cameras.) 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45, Tl 

Brumberger Sales Corp., 4 Mth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Photographic products; dark- 
room lights; contact printers and paper.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 43 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. ¥. (Cameras—still and movie, 
photography supplies; accessories, dark- 
room equipment; publications.) 

Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 
Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, N. ¥ 

FR Corp., 91 Brook Ave. N. Y. C. 56 
largers, darkroom kits, chemicals.) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Div., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (TV cameras.) 

Grafiex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., 
N.Y 


199-217 


(En- 


Rochester, 


Heiland Research Corp. 130 E. Fifth Ave., 
Denver, Colo 

Kalart Co., Plainville, Conn 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago 
16, Ti. 


" W tndieates en edverticoment in thie tsove 
containing additional information. 


Sylvania Electronic Products, Inc., 174 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. (Lamps—projec- 
tion, photofiash, photofilood, enlarger, etc.) 

Three Dimension Co., 3512 N. Kostner St., 
Chicago 41, lll. (Stereo cameras.) 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Major Components: Amplifiers and Pre- 
amplifiers, Central Sound Systems and 
Intercoms, Disc Recorders, Microphones, 
Phonographs and Playbacks, Public Ad- 
dress Equipment, Receivers, Speakers, 
Tape Recorders, Transmitters, Tuners, 
TV Systems. 


Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave 
Chicago 80, Ill. (Amplifiers, public address 
equipment, tape recorders.) 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Ave. of Americas, 
N. Y. C. 13. (Amplifiers, microphones, rec- 
ord players, speakers, tape recorders.) 

Ampex Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood City, 
Calif. (Amplifier-speakers, tape recorders 
and tape phonographs.) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-398 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 13. (Tape recorders, ampli- 
fying systems.) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
Ill. (Tape recorders.) 

Audio Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St.. N. ¥. C 
17. (Record and transcription players, P. A 
systems.) 

Audio Services, 53 W. Jackson 
cago 4, Il 

Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Ct 
Chicago 5, Ill. (Phonographs.) 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 MeCormick Rd 
Chicago 4, Il. (Tape recorders.) 

Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 55 Marion 
Columbus 7, O. (Tape recorders.) 

Berlant Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Bivd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. (Broadcast, tape, 
and stereo-binaural tape recorders.) 

David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 9th Ave., N. Y. € 
14. (Amplifiers, P. A. equipment.) 

Broadcast Equipment Specialties Corp., P. O 
Box 149, Beacon, N. Y, (Tape recorders.) 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hol- 
lywood 38, Calif. (Phonographs, transcrip- 
tion players, sound systems.) 

Collins Radio Co., 855 35th St. N. E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. (Transmitters.) 

Columbia Records, Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 19. (Record players, tape record- 
ers.) 

DeJur Amsco Corp., 45th & Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. ¥Y. (Tape recorders.) 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Il, (Amplifiers 
P. A. and intercom equipment, tape re- 
corders.) 

Educational Laboratories, Inc., 1823 Jeffer- 
son Pl., N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. (Tape 
recorders.) 

Electronic Teaching Laboratories, 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
portable tape recorders.) 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E. 7th St. St 
Paul 6, Minn. (Tape playbacks.) 

Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., 14 & 
Coles, Jersey City, N. J. (Receivers.) 

*Fairchild Controls Corp., 200 Hudson St 
N. ¥. C. 13. (“Educator” classroom radio.) 

Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp., 154th 
St. & 7th Ave., Whitestone 57, N. Y. (Re- 
corders, playbacks.) 

Federa! Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 199-217 
Steuben St.. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (Tape re- 
corders.) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (TV and audio-studio equip- 
ment; pick-up arms, cartridges, styli; pro- 
gram amplifiers.) 

International Scientific Industries, 3101 E 
42nd St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. (Tape re- 
corders, playbacks.) 

Livingston Electronic Corp., Livingston, N. J 
(Tape recorders, playbacks.) 

Magnecord, Inc., 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. (Tape recorders.) 


Bivd., Chi- 


Rd 
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32-28 49th St., 
(Dise and tape 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Long Island City 3, N. Y 
recorders; playbacks.) 

Masco Electronic Sales Corp 
Long Island City 3, N. Y 

Oo. J. MeClure Talking Pictures, 
Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Il 
players, P. A. equipment.) 

Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Hoilywood 38, Calif. (Amplifiers, 
record and transcription players, radios.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Ill. (Tape recorders and players.) 

Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. (Radio, playbacks.) 

Precision Electronics, Inc., 9101 King Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. (P. A. equipment.) 

Premier Electronic Laboratories, 382 Lafay- 
ette St.. N. Y. C. 3. (Tape recorders.) 

Presto Recording Corp.. P.O. Box 500, 
ramus, N. J. (Dise recorders.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J 
(Phonographs, radios, TV, tape recorders, 
amplifiers, P. A. systems.) 

Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. (Amplifiers, P. A. equip- 
ment.) 

Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd., 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Phonographs, 
recorders, turntables, P. A. systems.) 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2ist St., Chicago 
16, Ill. (Recorders. ) 

Semco Electronics Corp., 
N. Y. C. 7. (Miniature 
casters.) 

Shure Bros., Inc., 225 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10 Ill. (Microphones. ) 

Sightmaster Corp., 111 Cedar St., 
chelle, N. Y. (Amplifiers, record 
speakers, tuners, TV chassis.) 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co., 
23 W. 60th St., N. Y. C. 23. (Dise and disc- 
tape recorders, playbacks.) 

Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 921 N 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 
netic film recorders.) 

Telectrosonic Corp., 35-18 37th St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Tape recorders.) 

Three Dimension Co., 3512 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill. (Tape recorders.) 

University Loudspeakers, Inc., 80 S. Kensico 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. (Speakers.) 

Viking of Minneapolis, 3520 E. 43rd St., Min- 
neapolis 6, Minn. (Tape recorders.) 

V-M Corp., 280 Park St., Benton Harbor, 
Mich, (Record changers, phonographs, tape 
recorders, P. A. systems.) 

Webcor, 5610 Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill 
(Phonographs, tape recorders.) 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., Racine, 
Wise, (Amplifiers, tape recorders, P. A 
equipment.) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sunbury, Pa. ( Receivers.) 
Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte 
and tape-disc recorders.) 
Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave 
cago. (Radio and TV receivers.) 


32-28 49th St., 
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(Record 
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Long 
disc 


17 Warren St., 
classroom broad- 


New Ro- 
players, 


Highland 
(Tape and mag- 


TV-Radio Div., 


Mich. (Tape 


Chi- 


Accessories: Recording Discs, Recording 
Tape, Magnetic Recording Film, Re- 
cording and Playback Styli, Test 
Equipment 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N 
Chicago 80, Ill. (Dises.) 

wxAudio Devices, Inc 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Discs, tape, film.) 

Duotone Co., Inc., Locust St., Keyport, N. J 

Eicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7, 
Ill. (Tape.) 

Electronic Instrument Co., 64 Withers, Brook- 
lyn 11, N. ¥. (Test equipment.) 

Genera! Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Test equipment.) 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (Tape.) 

Orradio Industries, T-120 Marvyn Rd., Ope- 
lika, Ala. (Tape and accessories.) 

Permo, Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 26, lll. (Tape and wire.) 

Reeves Soundcraft, 10 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
22. ( Tape.) 

Robins Industries Corp., 
Bayside 61, N 

Wileox-Gay Corp. 70 Washington 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Discs, tape.) 


Western Ave., 


214-26 4ist Ave., 


St., 


RECORDS 
PRE-RECORDED TAPES 


Assn., 50 E 
(Folk tales for 


Huron St., 
children 


American Library 
Chicago 11, Ill 
dise recordings.) 

Audio Classroom Services, 53 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ul. (History, 
ment, politics—dise recordings.) 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 

A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 Fifth 
N. Y. C. 19. (Classical, ed., pop., 
folk songs—pre-recorded tapes.) 

Barnhart, Lyle D., #711 Hinman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Il). (LP pronunciation guide for clas- 
sical music.) 

B'rith Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (Intercultural re- 
lations—disc recordings.) 

Boy Scouts of America, 
N. J 

British Broadcasting Corp., 
N. Y. C. 20 
‘aedmon Sales Corp., 
N. Y. C. 16 (Literature—dise recordings.) 
‘alifone Corp. 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. (Dise recordings.) 
‘enter for Mass Communications, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. (Human rights, 
safety. health—dise recordings.) 
handler Records, 277 West 12th St., N. ¥. C 
14. (Dramatizations of children’s books, 
folk music, music appreciation—dise re- 
cordings.) 

‘hildren's Reading Service, 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. ¥ 
‘olumbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave 
‘ook Laboratories, Inc., 101 Second 
Stamford, Conn. (Dise recordings.) 

Dauntiess International, 750 Tenth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Spoken word: documentary, 
poetry, folk—dise recordings.) 

Decea Records, Inc., 50 West 57th St., N. ¥ 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Aber- 
nathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (LP’s on 
educational subjects.) 

Educational Services, 1730 
Washington, D. C 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E 
Paul 6, Minn 

Enrichment Records, 
Distributors, 246 Fifth 
(Recordings based on 
also filmstrips.) 

*® Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. C 
36. (Ethnic, folk music, poetry, children’s 
records, jazz, literature, science-—dise re- 
cordings, pre-recorded tapes.) 

Haydn Society, Inc., 40 E. 19th St., N. ¥. C 
3. (Classical music, histories of music 
dise recordings.) 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
10. (Spoken language series—disc 
ings.) 

Institute for Democratic 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C, 22 
tions—dise recordings.) 

Kent State Univ., Audio Visual Center, Kent, 
Ohio. (Educational subjects—-pre-recorded 
tapes.) 

Ladies 


W. Jackson 
govern- 


N.Y 
Ave., 
poetry, 


nal 


New Brunswick, 


630 Fifth Ave., 


468 Fourth Ave., 


1078 St. Johns 
N.Y.C 
St., 


Eye St., N. W., 


7th St., St 
Enrichment Materials 
Ave., B®. ¥. ©. i 
Landmark Books, 


N.Y.C 


record- 


Education, 515 
(Human rela- 


the VFW, Natl 
406 W. Mth St, Kansas City 11, 
(American history—dise recordings.) 

Lewellen'’s Productions, 6 8. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Classroom kits with rec- 
ords, slide film, brochures, instruction and 
quiz sheets, teaching guide.) 

Livingston Electronic Corp., Livington, N. J 
(All fields—pre-recorded tapes.) 

Lyrichord Dises, Inc., 619 W. 54th St., N. ¥.C 
19. (Classica) and folk music-——<dise record- 
ings.) 

Music Appreciation Records, Book-of-the- 
Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., N. ¥. C 
14. (Classical music—-dise recordings.) 

Nationa! Council of Teachers of English, 704 
S. 16th St., Champaign, Ill. (Poetry-—-dise 
recordings.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 8. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Ill. (Pre-recorded tapes.) 

Period Music Co., 664 Tenth Ave., N. Y.C. 19. 
(Educational subjects—disc recordings.) 

Phonotapes, Inc., 853 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C 
19. (Poetry, plays, folk music, languages, 
science—pre-recorded tapes.) 


Auxiliary to Has., 
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SAVE UP TO 10% 
ON YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


..- AT HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
SHOPS, IN 22 COUNTRIES 


<< FODOR'S 
MODERN 
GUIDES 


FOR 1956 
Edited by EUGENE FODOR 


FODOR'S are the 
ONLY travel guides 
with the famous 
built-in discount 
privilege. With your 
purchase of one or 
more Fopor’s Mop- 
ERN Guipes FoR 1956 
you get your coun- 
tersigned member- 
ship card in Fodor's 
Readers Club and a 
handy list of the 
places at which you 
are entitled to up to 
10% discount. You 
can save double the 
price of your Fodor's 
Guides in one day! 


FODOR’S MODERN 
GUIDES are the 
ONLY series of 
guides in English re- 
vised anually, You'll 
know exactly how 
and where to £9, 
what to see, special 
1956 festivals, exhi- 
bitions, etc.— because 
Fopor’s Mopern 
Guipes are always 
up-to-date. 

FRANCE © BRITAIN © ITALY * AUSTRIA 
GERMANY * SWITZERLAND Each $3.50 
WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE 
SCANDINAVIA © BENELUX 
SPAIN & PORTUGAL Fach $3.95 


MEN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE $4.50 
EGYPT $3.00 


With maps, currency tables, etc. 


yp “At all bookstores or send coupon NOW— —, 


1 
I 
! 
! 
! 
| 
L 


David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
Enclosed is $___. check, money order. 
Please send me postpaid the books | have 
checked below, including discount card. 
(© MEN’S GUIDE TO EUROPE $4.50 
OO FRANCE © BRITAIN (© SWITZERLAND 
QITALY G AUSTRIA © GERMANY 

Each $3.50 
O SCANDINAVIA © SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
0 WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE 
© BENELUX Each $3.95 (© EGYPT $3.00 


Name 
Addre 
City. _._ Lone State 
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A Special Message 
to Teachers... 


Three Important 


Motion Picture Series 


For Classroom Use 


HEALTH 


Health and Safety for 
You Series 


THE HEART..HOW IT WORKS 
COMMUNITY HEALTH AND YOU 
PARENTS ARE PEOPLE TOO 
SNEEZES AND SNIFFLES 
YOUR BODY DURING ADOLESCENCE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
What Do You Think Series 


WHO'S RUNNING THINGS 
HiAVING YOUR SAY 
GETTING WHAT YOU'RE AFTER 
THE PUBLIC'S BUSINESS 
ONE MAN'S OPINION 
THE MAJORITY VOTE 
THE HONEST TRUTH 


GUIDANCE 


Psychology for Living Series 
FACING REALITY 
HABIT PATTERNS 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOLARSHIP 
HEREDITY AND FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 
TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


For complete information on how you 


can obtain these flins, write 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Text-Film Department 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


For rental 


See your mearest film library, 

















Poetry Records, 475 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. 
(Poetry—dise recordings.) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave... N. ¥. C. 10. 

Radio Arts Guild, 625 N. Ritter Ave., Indi- 
anapolis 19, Ind. (Dise recordings for jr 
and sr. high school English classes.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Educational Serv- 
jces, Camden 2, N. J. (Music, poetry, 
speech, drama-—dise recordings, pre-re- 
corded tapes ) 

Recorded Tape of the Month, P. O. Box 195, 
Radio City Station, N. Y. C. (Readings, 
poetry, folk music-—pre-recorded tapes.) 

Webcor, 5610 Bloomingdale, Chicago 3, Ill. 
(Pre-recorded tapes.) 

Zodiac Recording Co.. 301 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Language records.) 


TOOLS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 


Bulletin Boards, Chalkboards, 
Corkboards 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp., 37 
E. 12th St.. N. Y. C. 3 

American Chalkboard Corp., 1506 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo 

American Flag & Banner Co., 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2, Ill 

Bangor Cork Co., William & D Sts.. Pen 
Argyl, Pa 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1000 
Chicago, Ml, 

Chatfield-Clarke Co., 24 Roberts St., Pasa- 
dena 3, Calif. (Chalkboards.) 

Claridge Products & Equipment, Inc., 6731 
N. Olmsted Ave., Chicago 31, Il 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Flannel boards.) 

Master Woodcraft, Inc., 321 Douglass St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. ¥. (Corkboards.) 

FE. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Il 

Standard School Supply Co., 2618 N. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa 

U. 8. Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
36. (Chalkboards.) 

Weber Costello Co., 
cago Heights, ll 


N. Narragansett, 


12th & McKinley, Chi- 
(Chalkboards. ) 


Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes 


Aero Service Corp., 210 .E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Relief maps.) 

George F. Cram Co., 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5325 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 4, Il 

Foreign Policy Assn 
17. (Maps, charts.) 

C. 8, Hammond & Co., 515 Valley St., Maple- 
wood, N. J 

Modern School Supply Co., 

Rand MeNally & Co., P. O 
cago #0, Tl 

Replogie Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Til. (Globes.) 

Weber Costello Co., 12th & McKinley, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. (Maps, globes.) 


, 345 E. 46th St.. N. ¥.C 


Goshen, Ind 
Box 7600, Chi- 


Pictures, Posters, Prints 

American Classical League, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. C. 22 

Latin American Studio, 3530 State St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (Also slides.) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 
82nd St.. N. Y. C. 28. (Slides.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
BB F. €. 

National Gallery of Art, Sixth St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D. C 

National Geographic Society, Schoo! Service 
ag) 1146 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, 


Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hingham, Mass 


VISUAL AID 
EQUIPMENT 


Filmstrip, Slide (2 x 2), 
Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optical Co., 80 Heard St., Chelsea 
50, Mass. (Stil! projectors.) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, 
Il 


Argus Cameras, Inc., 405 Fourth St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich (35mm. slide prosgectors.) 

Automatic Projection Corp., 39 W. 35th St., 
N. ¥. C. (Filmstrip projectors; manual and 
automatic sound slide projectors.) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. (Slide and opaque pro- 
jectors.) 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 MeCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, ll 

Cherles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East 
Orange. N. J. (Slide, opaque, overhead.) 

Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Slide projectors.) 

DuKene Corp., St. Charles, Il 
projectors.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 
4, N. ¥. (Filmstrip, slide and movie pro- 
jectors; slide viewers.) 

Kar! Heitz, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 

Keystone Mfg. Co., 151 Hallet St., Boston 
24, Mass 

0. J. MeClure Talking Pictures, 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Il 

Mast Development Co., 2212 E. 12th St., 
Davenport, Iowa. (Slide viewer.) 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. (Filmstrip and 
slide projectors.) 

Strong Electric Corp., 114 City Park Ave., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. (Slide projectors.) 

Three Dimension Co., 3512 N. Kostner, Chi- 
cago 41, Il. (Filmstrip, stereo projectors.) 

Victorlite Industries, Inc., 4117 W. Jefferson 
Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. (Overhead 
projectors.) 

View Lex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blivd., Long 
Is'and City, N. Y. (Filmstrip and 35mm 
slide projectors.) 


(Filmstrip 
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16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Il 

The Calvin Co., 
City, Mo 

DeJur Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (8mm. projectors.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 

Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th S*.. N. ¥. C. 19 

Radio Corp. of America, Educational Serv- 
ices, Camden 2, N. J 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2ist St., 
16, I 

Technical Service, Inc., 
Road, Livonia, Mich 

Victor Animatograph 
lowa 


1105 Truman Rd., Kansas 


Chicago 
30865 Five Mile 


Corp., Davenport 


Screens 


Da-Lite Sereen Co., 2769 N. Pulaski Rd 
Chicago 39, Il 

Knox Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, Ill 

Rediant Mfg. Co., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chica o 8, Ill 

Raven Screen Corp., 124 E. 124th St.. N. ¥Y.C 


Storage Equipment and Accessories 


Brumberger Sales Corp., 44 Mth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ 

Jack C. Coffey Co., 710 17 St., North Chi- 
cago, lll. (Filmstrip filing systems, slide 
file cabinets, projectcr stands.) 

Film Kare Products Co., 446 W. 43rd St 
N. Y¥. C. 36. (Filmstrip cans, cabinets, file 
drawers.) 

Kalart Co., Plainville, Conn 
equipment.) 

Neumade Products Corp., 250 W. 57th St., 
N. Y¥. C. 16. (Film, slide and filmstrip 
cabinets; projection tables; film rewinds, 
splicers, cleaners, reels. cans, cases.) 


(Movie editing 





CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 

Retreat from Learning: Why Teach- 
ers Can't Teach—A Case History, by 
Joan Dunn (David McKay, $3). This 
book might better have been called 
“Retreat from Teaching: Why One 
Teacher Quit.” For in the last analysis 
Miss Dunn's love of literature is 
stronger than her love of teaching. Her 
students, demoralized from uncritical 
exposure to the popular arts, were un- 
willing to join her on the Olympian level 
of “Macbeth.” Instead of trying to 
break through their barrier of medi- 
ocrity, she tries baiting them for their 
poor speech and finally gives up in dis- 
gust. The tragedy of the book is that 
Miss Dunn simply does not measure up 
to the tradition which she 
have championed. 

What her graduate 
school courses might well be applied to 
her decision to quit teaching: “It was 
pleasant to retrogress into the world of 
Pope and Milton after an hour or so of 
the sound and fury of contemporary 


claims to 


she Says of 


pedagogical opinion.” 

Teachers should be made of sterne: 
stuff. Many of the which 
Miss Dunn describes are true—all the 
more reason for bringing her disciplined 
mind to bear on her problems. The 
book is important and should be read 
by all teachers. It documents the weak- 
ness of the liberal arts teacher who does 
not use creatively his awareness of tra- 
dition to provide an evaluation of con- 
temporary life. 


conditions 


~Patnick D,. Hazarp 
Scholastic Magazines 


Opera Once Over Lightly, by Reuben 
A. Bradford (Perennial Press, $2.95), 
is a hilarious education in grand opera. 
Twenty-eight operas and many musical 
terms are given Bradford's riotous treat- 
ment. “Boris Godounoff,” for example, 
“was a tough nutsky trained by Ivan 
the Terrible, the Tsar who wore hip- 
boots to keep the gore off his smock.” 

“Dalila is the only lady barber in all 
operatic literature. When she sings ‘My 
heart at thy sweet voice opens wide 
like a flower which the morning kisses 
awaken,” it's very pretty and a good 
trick if she can do it and not bleed to 
death.” 

Bradford preters his opera in Italian 
because the B flats come out cleaner: 
in German, the “ichs” and “dichs” tend 
to splatter the cello sections. He takes 
down the stuffed shirts a peg or two: 
“One of these intellectual giants tells 
us, that with the writing of “The Force 


of Destiny, Verdi developed a greater 
dramatic significance. That don’t mean 
a thing on God's green earth except 
that the stories are tougher to follow 
and the music gets louder.” 
Euta P. Mowe 
Milby H.S., Houston, Tex. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Adventure Unlimited, by Harold 
Waters (Prentice-Hall, $3.95), is the 
author's account of his 20 years in the 
U.S. Coast Guard. Without embellish- 
ment, the chapters cover such experi- 
ences as riding herd over drifting ice- 
bergs, attempting to aid the doomed 
crew of a sunken submarine 

For the mature high school student 
and young adult this book will give an 
excellent picture of life in the Coast 
Guard. It deserves a place in your next 
unit on career guidance 

ANNA Vincinia Locki 
Marshall H.S., Huntington, W. Va. 


The Exploits of Xenophon, by Geof- 
frey Household (Random House, $1.50), 
is an exciting account of the Greco- 
Persian war in which 10,000 defeated 
Greek warriors were forced to retreat 
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1,500 miles homeward through enemy 
territory. 

Mr. Household relates vividly Xeno- 
phon’s battles with barbaric tribes, and 
gives an illuminating and accurate view 
of the religious, political, military, so- 
cial, and cultural backgrounds of both 
Greece and Persia. Despite the author's 
forceful style, average students may 
find the strange names confusing. 

As a class project you could have 
some of your students give oral reports 
on Xenophon’s biography. Others could 
describe some of the incidents in the 
book, for example, Xenophon on trial 

~—Sisten M. Benrra, O.P. 
St. Vincent H.S., Akron, O 


Steinmetz, Maker of Lightning, by 
Sigmund A. Lavine (Dodd, Mead, $3) 
is a biography suited for ninth and tenth 
grade students. You might use this book 
in a science unit or a social studies 
unit on the world’s great men. The read 
ability level is tenth grade 

Mr. Lavine tells the touching story 
of a deformed genius who came to ou 
country penniless but with high hopes 
and shows how years later Steinmetz 
became the country’s highest paid en 
gineer, Steinmetz genius as a 
teacher, lecturer, writer, scientist, en 
yineer, and mathematician. The author 
presents the story of Steinmetz in the 
same delightful manner of his Wander- 
ing Minstrels We. 

Lesten R,. WHeecen 
Univ. of Miami 
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Challenging the Printed Word 


By ALAN 


OW many of your students have 
ever thought of challenging the 
validity of the printed word? If their 
history book tells them that the James- 
town settlers suffered many hardships, 
they accept this statement at face value. 
Few, if any, bother to ask where the 
historian obtained his information. 
Flooded with information—and mis- 
information—from the mass media, our 
students must be taught to look criti- 
cally at what they read in newspapers, 
history books, encyclopedias, and what 
they see on their TV screens. In short, 
we must show them that behind most 
news and recorded history is primary 
source material. 
In an exercise I used with average 


Mr. Shapiro ts an eighth grade teacher 
of history and English at Albert Leon- 
ard J, H. 8., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SHAPIRO 


and bright eighth grade groups during 
our study of the Jamestown settlement, 
I asked my students to read the follow- 
ing document, and the next day be pre- 
pared to discuss questions about it: how 
their interpretations compared with their 
history book’s and encyclopedia’s inter- 
pretation. 

A letter from John Smith to the Lon- 
don Company: 


I received your letter wherein you 
write that our minds are so set upon 
faction and idle conceits in dividing 
the country without your consents; 
and that we feed you but with if's 

. and’s, hopes, . and that we 
must expressly follow your instruc- 
tions sent by Captain Newport, the 
charge of whose voyage amounts to 
near two thousand pounds the which 
if we cannot defray, we are alike to 
remain as banished men... . 

I have not concealed from you 
anything. . .. For the charge of this 
voyage of two or three thousand 
pounds, we have not received the 
value of an hundred pounds... . 
From your ship we had not provision 
in victuals worth twenty pounds; 
and we are more than two hundred 
to live upon this,—the one half sick, 
the other little better . . . ; our diet 
is a little meal and water and not 
sufficient of that. .. . Though there 
be fish in the sea, and beasts in the 
woods . , . they are so wild, and we 
so weak and ignorant, we cannot 
much trouble them. .. . When you 
send again, I entreat you rather send 
but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, 
gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, 
masons, and diggers up of trees’ roots 
well provided, than a thousand of 
such as we have; for except we be 
able to lodge them and feed them, 
the most will consume [die]. . . 


1. What would you infer were the 
complaints of the London Company 
about the Jamestown colony? 

2. What does Smith think may hap- 
pen if the colonists do not repay the 
costs of Captain Newport's voyage? 

3. Why were the men on a meager 
diet of meal and water? 

4. What type of people does Smith 
want as colonists? Why? 

Many exercises of this type can be 
prepared with a little work on your 
part. Some good primary source collec- 
tions: Documents of American History, 
edited by Henry Steele Commager 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); A Docu- 
mentary History of the United States, 
edited by Richard D. Heffner (Mentor 
Books); Sidelights and Source Studies 
of American History, Book One, by 
Harriet H, Schoen and Erling M. Hunt 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity).¢ 


FREE 
PERIOD 


Faculty Conferences: “Here will be 
an old abusing of God’s patience and 
the King’s English"—Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1:13. 

* 


Sore Spot: Winston Churchill re- 
marked: “I would make all boys learn 
English, and then I would let the clever 
ones learn Latin as an honor and Greek 
as a treat. But the only thing I would 
whip them for is not knowing English. 
I would whip them hard for that.” 

. 


Kindness to Children: We are reliably 
informed that the following sign ap- 
pears on Highway 18 between Junction 
City and Abilene, Kansas: 

Don't Run Over 

School Children. 

Wait for Teacher. 
. 


Geography Lesson: “The New York 
Times” headline: “Jet Airline to Paris- 
New Transports Ordered Last Week 
Will Fly from New York to Paris in 6 
Hours and 35 Minutes.” On that same 
day, the daughter of our next-door 
neighbor arrived home with her geog- 
raphy text, “Our Neighbors in America 
and Europe,” by Jansen and Allen. 
Here she learned that “The Atlantic 
Ocean has been crossed in . . . about 
33 hours by airplane.” How come? The 
textbook was published in 1930 and 
is still being used today. 

. 


Boner of the Week: From Ruth Gold- 
stein (Brooklyn, N. Y.) comes this 
boner from the composition of a fifth 
termer: “I want to be a veteran be- 
cause of my likeness to animals.” 

+ 

Same Old Story: A few years ago 
a Southern school superintendent re- 
ceived this letter from one of his teach- 
ers: “Dear Sir: I don’t think I'll teach 
any more. I'm now earning $8.25 a 
week. I can't get married on that. I 
reckon I'll go to work on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. They pay section 
hands $7 a day. If you can pay more, 
write me. I like to teach. If not, I'll be 
over there Tuesday with the books and 
blackboard.” 

° 

Capsule Criticism: “Yesterday after- 
noon at Alden Hall, John Smith played 
Beethoven. Beethoven lost.” 

“Last night Tallulah Bankhead, as 
Cleopatra, sailed down the Nile and 
sank.” 

“He played the King (in Hamlet) as 
if he expected someone to play the ace.” 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for 


teachers and students ° 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 18 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United States Steel 
Hour: Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn 
in Arnold Bennett's “The Great Adven- 
ture.” An artist returns to England 
after 20 years of roaming the Conti- 
nent. His valet dies, but he allows 
everyone to think that he himself has 
died. A comely widow marries him 
under the mistaken impression that he is 
the valet. Then amusing things happen 


THURSDAY JANUARY 19 


11:15 a.m. (NBC) Weekday: Lloyd Doug- 
las’ “The Magnificent Obsession” is the 
best selling novel currently being 
dramatized 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee 
English teachers should keep an eye 
on this series. Forthcoming shows: Feb 
8, “The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
Feb. 9, “The Discovery of Watkins Tot- 
tle.” from Charles Dickens. Feb. 10, 
“The Heart of Mary Todd Lincoln.” 
Feb. 17, “The Cat-bird Seat,” a Thurber 
story adapted by Robert J. Shaw. Feb 
27, “Dinner at Antoine's,” by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) 
“The Demagogue A 
feels he has to win at 
willing to sacrifice 
value of truth, even his family. He 
tries to associate his opponent with a 
Communist front organization. The 
crisis develops when he has to choose 
between this course of action and re- 
taining the respect of his wife, friends 
and himself 


SATURDAY JANUARY 21 


9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Sibelius’ “Symphony No. 6, in D minor, 
Op. 104." Aaron Copland’s Suite from 
the Ballet, “Billy the Kid.” (A new book 
about Mr. Copland has just been pub- 
lished by Dutton, $3.50. Students who 
want to learn how to listen more care- 
fully to serious music will like Cop- 
land's paperback, “What to Listen For 
in Music.” Mentor, 35¢.) 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Clifton Williams’ “Sinfonia 
Concertante for Harp and Strings,” 
with Hope Housel, harpist. Part of a 
series to break the stranglehold of the 
three B’s (Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms) on concert programming and 
to bring the contemporary American 
composer closer to today’s audience 


SUNDAY JANUARY 22 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Net- 
work premiere of one of the most 
widely praised cultural programs. (See 
Louis Forsdale, “Adapting Literary 
Materials for TV” in the Dec. and Jan 
“English Journal” in which Mr. Robert 
Herridge, producer of the show, ex- 
plains his philosophy of creative trans- 
lation of classics for television.) The 
first Camera Three program will be 
Fyodor Dostoevsky’s “The Drearn of a 
Ridiculous Man.” This is must viewing 
Story is in William Phillips’ “The Short 
Stories of Dostoevsky.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Conversation with 
Elder Wise Men: Sean O'’Casey, the 
Irish dramatist. Discussion topics: What 
contrast does O’Casey make between 
politics and nature? Why does he feel 
that the A-bomb, the ultimate “gift of 
nature,” will bring men together” What 
was O’Casey’s first ambition? What 
thwarted him? Why does he feel Ire- 
land has always been close to America? 


Theatre: 


American Adventure: 
political leader 
any cost. He is 
self-respect, his 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 


What did Shaw reply to O'Caseys re- 
quest for a preface to a new book? 
What great Irish writers have been ex- 
patriates? Why” Allusions that enrich 
Conversation: Sinn Fein; Giorgione’s 
“Sleeping Venus”; George Nathan and 
Brooks Atkinson; Gaelic League; Abbey 
Theatre; and the following writers 
Lady Gregory, William Butler Yeats, 


Sean O’Casey, great Irish playwright, 
interviewed on NBC-TV’s Conversation. 


Goldsmith, Sheridan, Shaw and James 
Joyce. Teachers will find useful back- 
ground material in O'’Casey’s analysis 
of his new play: see “New York Times” 
Drama page (December 25, 1955). Ex- 
cellent for classes in modern and English 
literature 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Rossini’s Overture, “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri”; Creston’s “Symphony No, 2”; 
Brahms’ “Violin Concerto, D major, Op 
77,” Nathan Milstein, violinist 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zee Parade: “Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo Forest,” filmed from 
the base of Mount Kilimanjaro in 
Tanganyika, showing the descendants 
of man-eating lions who interfered with 
construction of a railroad 50 years ago 
English teachers might want to relate 
this to Hemingway's famous stories in 
this locale, “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 
and “The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber.” 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Telepoetics on winter 
II, Jan. 29 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: “In Which We Serve,” by Noel 
Coward 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) 
ing: “Woodrow Wilson 
Accomplishment.” 


MONDAY 
11:00 a.m 


Wide, Wide World: 


landscapes, Part 


America’s Town Meet- 
Ambition and 


JANUARY 23 


Home: Howard 
Whitman, medical editor, reporting 
directly from Upjohn Laboratories in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., showing the opera- 
tion of this huge pharmaceutical plant 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Adventures of 
Robin Hood: In “The Intruders” Robin 
and Little John aid pilgrims who have 
just been robbed by youths calling 
themselves Robin's men. They are 
charges of the local Abbot. Robin de- 
velops a scheme with the Abbot to kill 
the boys’ glamorous idea of crime. 
Robin poses as an outlaw and offers to 
include the boys in his plan to rob the 
Maid Marian. Teachers in the upper 
grades may want to discuss John Keats’ 
poem “Robin Hood” (available in “Six 
Centuries of Great Poetry,” Dell, 50¢). 


tatives of Monk, 


(NBC-TYV) 





The romanticizing of past ages is a 
basic human tendency. Are the good 
old days really as good as we like to 
think? Is this Robin Hood TV series an 
accurate portrayal of the period? E. A 
Robinson's poem “Miniver Cheevy” i 
a fitting way to tie together such a 
discussion 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone 
Singer Dorothy Warenskjold 


TUESDAY 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupont 
Theatre: “Star and Shield” is the true 
story of a Union City, N. J., patrolman 
who led a crusade to he!p find an apart 
ment for an evicted old woman and 
her granddaughte: 

(NBC-TV) Armstrong Circle Theatre 
“America’s Third Ear a dramatization 
supposedly based on actual wiretapping 
activities 


THURSDAY 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) 
“Pioneer Call” is a documentary 
migration of Caleb Libe'’s family from 
South Carolina to new land in Ala- 
bama; and the subsequent removal of 
the eldest son to more new land in 
Texas. Selections from family diaries 
and letters 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


Jan. 28 (CBS): Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Mozart's “Symphony No, 40 in G minor 
K. 550”; Bizet’s “Symphony No, 1, in 
C major.” 

(MBS) Oklahoma City Symphony: 
~~ aaama program honoring bicenten- 
nia 

(NBC-TV) Conversation with Elder 
Wise Men: Nehru of India. What kind 
of early life did Nehru lead’? Why did 
he give up this early career? What was 
life like then? Who was Gandhi and 
what was his impact on India? What 
lesson for the world does Nehru see 
in British-Indian relations? What hap- 
pened politically after Indian inde- 
pendence’ What did you learn of India's 
religious history? What did Nehru say 
about caste? How are they solving the 
food problem? What is India’s state of 
education? How does Nehru distinguish 
between literacy and education? What 
have Indian elections been like? What 
does Nehru say about capitalism, so- 
cialism and technological development? 
What are his hopes for peace? What 
does he say to the young people of 
America? Excellent program for social 
studies classes 

Jan, 30 (NBC-TV): Musie for the Millions: 
Sol Hurok’s faith in the mass appeal 
of good musical art was justified when 
his recent presentation of Sadler's Wells 
held nearly 30 million viewers—against 
the competition of Godfrey, Burns and 
Allen, and Lucy. Mr. Hurok will fea 
ture great concert stars like Marian 
Anderson, Artur Rubenstein, Gregor 
Piatigorsky in 90 minutes of great 
music. The best way to have more of 
these concerts is to see that the first 
one is well patronized. A class assign- 
ment, perhaps; or extra credit for “out 
side viewing.” 

Feb. 5 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Presents: 
Julie Harris in Ferenc Molnar’s “The 
Good Fairy.” 

March 11 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

March 14 (NBC-TYV) Hy Twenty: 
“The Rise and Fall of a Dictator,” the 
story of Adolf Hitler, by the producers 
of “Nightmare in Red.” See Teleguide 
in Radio TV issue, February 2 


JANUARY 24 


Cavalcade 


JANUARY 26 


American Adventure; 
of the 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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CLASSROOM DIMOUT 





Continued from page 5-T 


roller shades of opaque material which 
will overlap the windows by at least six 
inches. If they are essentially opaque, 
they may be any light color which 
harmonizes with the room interior. 

Draw draperies seem to be the best 
room darkening device. They can be 
pulled on curtain tracks over the entire 
face of the windows. Some manufac- 
turers make plastic draperies which are 
fire resistant and wear well. 

Draperies work especially well with 


unit window ventilators. One reason 
why draperies are so popular is that 
they can be brought into use as fast as 
one can walk the length of the class- 
room to pull the draperies over the face 
of the windows 

Glass block lighted rooms can be 
darkened by double roller shades 
mounted at the division between the 
glass block area and the vision strip. 
One set of roller shades should be 
pulled over the glass blocks and the 
other down over the vision strip. Draw 
draperies also work well with glass 
block. Where complete darkening is de- 
sired, roller shades should be confined 
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| lications 


| for Your School; Making School Work 


in light-tight side and bottom channels. 

Skylights can be darkened with roller 
shades held close to the opening by 
tight wires over which the shade slides. 
If stray light seeps in from the side or 
overhead, its washing-out effect may be 
reduced by baffles around the screen. 

Recent developments in venetian 
blinds now make available a_ blind 
which closes tight with very little light 
leakage. When used with light-tight 
side and bottom channels, these full 
closure blinds can be a very effective 
means of room darkening. They also 
serve well to control normal daylight 
brightness 


Some Illumination Needed 


After the room has been darkened, 
some light should be provided. A com- 
pletely dark surrounding is not com 
fortable for viewing projected audio- 
visual materials. The contrast between 
the screen and a completely darkened 
room would be too great. On the other 
hand, too much surrounding light de- 
tracts from the projected image, and if 
it falls on the screen it cuts the sharp- 
ness of the image. 

Most classrooms have no provision 
for dimming light. In such cases, an in- 
direct light which is part of a projector 
cart may be used. You can control the 
indirect reflector lamp by using a small 
transformer so that illumination may 
be varied from about one footcandle 
te complete darkness. One footcandle 
seems about as much light as is nor 
mally desired, though the exact amount 
varies with projection type and viewer 
position 

A double throw switch can be in 
corporated to overcome the awkward 
situation during the time the room light- 
ing is switched off and the teacher turns 
on the projector. When a double throw 


| switch is in one position, the indirect 


light is on full and the projector is off 
When the switch is turned, the pro 
jector is on and the indirect light goes 
on ata subdued level, In this way, you 


| can vary lighting in a room to meet pro- 


jection requirements. 
We should remember that audio-vis- 


! : : 
ual materials are playing an increasing 


ly important role in good educational 
programs, that the proper place to use 
these materials is in the classroom, and 


| to use them well requires that teachers 


know all the facts about proper light 
control, ¢ 


Carl J. Allen is lighting specialist for 
the Large Lamp Department of the 
General Electric Co. Among his pub 
A Package of Lighting Ideas 


Easier on the Eyes; Making the Most 
of Your School Dollar. See Scholastic 
Teacher (Jan. 5, 1955) article “Too 
Many Windows?” by W. H. Durr 





